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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | as 


A Charming Novel Just Published by 
PORTER & COATES, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“the Pupil of the Legion of Honor,” 


. From the French of LOUIS ENAULT. 
By Mrs. HAS. P. TUTT. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


A most counties a story. pure in tone, elevated in 
sentiment, and of the greatest interest. it will un- 
py prove an of the literary successes of 








For sale by all booksellers. 


“UNA AND HER PA UPEES.” 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones, 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. Price $2. 


“I call her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.”—Florence Night- 
ingale. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “ Ecce Colum” and “ Pater Mundi,” 

From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: 4 ' Tejoice 
that God has raised up in the author of * 
was one ayelited to meet the unbelieving science 
° 

From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first mark in the the highest realms of thou ght. ed 

A $1.50. 
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NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





8pecia! attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


66 

SPARKLING JEWELS.” 

By KNOWLES SHAW. 
A collecti f fresh, bright Music; 

of ® pure and elevated ch oi . 3 Wilde averse tans 
is em. It is beautifull mted and oronaly 
bouma. Bree. Sabbath ool worker will 
Pleased with oe. Se See. A single 


iN LHUNOM & COn Ch 
JOHN SHURCH x cu,, Cincinnati. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 











tye - oe PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
Series, 10 vols.. now ready, 


enn mee aa me Best 8. 8. ks ever offered 


“E: FSEARE 400: Pyptianars, Boston. | Se 
8 1.50, ai toasty RS xe for Youxoxir ReapEna. 


@ sample 
amber and say wh you saw 


Address the Pub! 7 JOHN L. SHOREY, 
Bromfield Street Boston. 








CERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues oe rs 


(Successors to a's em oun, 
2% Bond Ae New York. 


LS 003, 


MES, Ri2eaReR #8 


Catalogue cont toany 
The People’s Vade Mecum. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on 
Wood. By Wm. G. Webster and 
Wm. A. Wheeler. 


This volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 





and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
&ec., &c.; making altogether the most complete and 
useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in three differ- 
ent styles. Cloth, 75 cts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, 
gilt edges, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of the price, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


NEW AND Coop Books. 


NES AND MINING ie the Rocky Mountains, 
the Pacific 


Inland Beem, 008 An, m- 

fia on ming 1 Law, Mineral Deposits, 

ry and Metallurgical Processes. By Ros- 
SITER W. RAYMOND, Ph.D. 800 pages 8vo, extra 
cloth. Price, $4.50. (1871.) 


“ Furnishes a greater amount of sstoamedion con- 
cerning our > American mining ind than was 
ever before collected in any ‘cage wor .”’— Boston 
Jour. of Chemistry. 


ATERNITY. A “Treatise for y= and 
Mothers. By T. 8. VERDI,A.M.,.M.D. Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. re og Third Edition. 


“Will be at once pooosnioed y an egqainle 
man as a safe friend and guide. Ry eT? a 
m TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA : How 
af th $e Tame one Ort Brive him. With 
e Tro’ 


Limo, 2 tung. Wie ses steel-plate porteatt. 


“ The information it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.’’—Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
,\CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH- 

ER STOWE. i2mo. 390 pages; profusely illustrated. 
ce, 


*» 
“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Ex. cloth, 


aEeaAy BART SOROS. 4 Setlection of 
pal and Se 


Cho: 
yn: N yan fen at Bima $1; cloth, $1 


“ The author is well known as an hance al com- 
poser of church music.” —Bi Boston Post. 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By HeNRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. 


Part, A charming book.”—Springfeld (Mass.) Republi- 


UR Ly CHU t Lectures 
oe Ad cy RCHES. Figh oe a 
extra a cloth, ne cloth gilt, $1.26. 

“ A book to make men think.’’—Christian Union. 


“The book is little, but its thought is large.” — 
Toledo (0.) Commercial. 


BEECHER’S ; SERMONS, First, Second, 
H. Third, and Foursn Secs, unifo’ rmily pound. 
vo vols., sbess pp. cach. Single volumes, 
each complete, 
“ Thousands hd! be Ty to So possess. in Ley cheap 


ge haps the ste prencert of ? ving wg Ae rs.”— oe Beltian | £2 
The above ‘or sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
frtaiy mation receigl of price: 
J. B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Parks Place, N. ¥. 
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Ctrewlation, 130,000 Copies. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST. 1871. 


CONTENTS: 
CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Hibernating.—‘* Don’t be 
afraid, Sonny.”—"“God bless you!”—An Old 
Campaigner.—Down.—The Gipsy Encampment. 
—The ¢ Gipsy Baby.—A Religions "Vagabond. 
COUR? CAVOUR, AND THE UNIFICATION OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Camillo Bensi di Cayour.— 
.—Rattazzi. 


ing the Chamber of Deputies.—Cavour at the 
Congress of Paris.—Napoleon and Cavour at 
Plombieres .—Battle of Magenta.—Encounter of 
the King and —— di at Teano.—The King at 
the Death-Bed of Cavour.—The Funeral of Ca- 
vour.—The Iron Crown.—The King’s Entry into 
Venice.—Tomb of Cavour. 
LIFE IN CUBA. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Fort Cadets, opposite Ha- 
vana.—The nd Harbor of Havana.—Vo- 


City a 
lante on the Paseo.—The Calisero. —S8treet Scene 





y stobal.—Free N 
a ‘ng Fri Friends.—Piantation Live Stoo 
the Cane Field. 


MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. By JonN Hay. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS FAMILY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Thomas Jefferson.—Martha 

Jefferson Rando) -~Montieello ; the Western 
Front.—Fac-simile of Jefferson’s amar. e-Li- 
cense Bond. “Fac-simile of Portion of ginal 
Draft of the Declaration of Independence. 

MIDSUMMER, 

UNCLE NATHAN’S CHARITY. 


THE AMERICAN. EpRon. By the Author of 
“The Dodge Club,” e 


in 


CHAPTER XXI Ad rejected. 
CHAPTER Caught in Ambush. 
CHAPTER XXIV. rate aie ang 
ILLUSTRA TIONS.—' —‘As fi pouf! 
Dere is none, —The Mélée. a bey saw a 
ruined Ht \—"* What is this for?” 
THE B TELEGRAPH ANDTHE STORM. By Prof. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Prof. Ho a's per Saiating 
Barometer.— Ww: of yes Spertes 
ce a 
ae ey ey of at es ty | in 
Office ot Chief Signal Officer.—Orographic Sec- 
vion of the American Lakes. ~ — I Mie; 
nua 





MISS LANGTON’S renebaie. 
ANNIE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s 
Progress,” etc. 


‘| MONA. 


A LETTER OF COLERIDGE’S. 
published.) 


SPECIMENS OF BOYS ABROAD. 
CONTRASTS. 

EDITOR’S EASY OHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


(Hitherto Un- 


The Forty-third Volume of HARPER’S MAGA- 

ZINE commenced with the June Number. Bach 

Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains from 

fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter than a 

single mgmber of any other monthly periodical in 
e wor 


___—_——_ 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. WEEKLY, 
and BAZAR. 

MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year.. 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year.. 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year.. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $1000; or any 
two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The House of the Evangelists, 


New York City. 
ed for the 
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THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


povels of the er t Suet im sutheress, 
popular grea 


Bb SoPH 
lated by Miss and Miss 3 MARIA ‘A. 


BE ELMA BO: 
BROWN. Per: vol., Cloth, hs; Paper, $1.00. 
1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 
2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 
3, Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 
4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 
5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 


ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


ALCOTT—STOWE. 


The 38th 1000 of Miss Alcott’s 


LITTLE MEN 


PRICE $1 50. 





Just Ready, 10,000 Copies Sold. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


A Society Novel. 
By MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE $1 50. 


Mrs. STOWE’s new story will create a flutter 
among the ribbons. The caustic pen which was 
wielded so powerfully in the pages of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and was one of the earliest causes 
of emancipation from black slavery, is here en- 
listed for man’s rights, in a crusade against the 


DRY GOODS. 








A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have made LARGE ADDITIONS to their stock of 


Ready-Made Dresses, Sacques, &. 


Which they have been offering 
AT ABOUT THE 
COST OF MANUFACTURE, 


THE MATERIAL THROWN IN, Viz.: 


WHITE LAWN AND LINEN SUITS, handsome 
quality, in four pieces, $4.50 each, and upwards. 

SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES, extra fine quality, 
elaborately puffea, tucked, flounced, &c., &c., 
only $16, value $25. 

TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, &c., &c., in every 
variety. 

Embroidered and Braided PIQUE MORNING 
DRESSES. 

ORGANDIE AND JACONET ROBES, with extra 
rich lace flounces. 

MORNING WRAPPERS, very handsome, only $5 
each. 

CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, very elegant, 
only $1.50 each and upward. 

WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, excellent qual- 
ity. only 75 cents each. 

BROCHE SKIRTS, very handsome, also 75c. wach. 

Every variety of 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S elegant UNDER- 
WEAR, embroidered SACQUES, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, &c., at nearly 


Proportionately Low Prices, 


Offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants. Please call and examine. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 





tyranny of fashion and folly. 
Sold everywhere, mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


{Instruction and Entertainment will be found in 
these books. Girls will be all the better for read- 
ing them.) 





HOPES AND HELPS, Relating to the Form- 
ation of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, 
Conversation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral 
Sentiment, Social Affection, Courtship and Mar- 
riage. By Rev. G.8. WEAVER. $1.50. 


AIMS AND AIDS, Relating to Dress, Beauty, 
Employment, the Home Relations, Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood, and Happi- 
ness. Sameauthor. Muslin, $1.50. 


WAYS OF LIFE, showing the Right Way and 
vhe Wrong Way. Same author. Muslin, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. Embrac- 
ing the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother, Child, Brother, and Sister. Same au- 
thor. #1. 


LIFE AT HOME; or, The Family and its Mem- 
bers. A capital work. By WILLIAM AIKMAN, 
D. $1.50; gilt, $2. 


Sent first post, on receipt of price, by 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
Sciencé and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
in two late sermons by 


Henry Waro BEECHER, 


There seems t0 be much newspaper discussion of 
his views without knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 


“THE AGES TO COME” 
and “THE TWO REVELATION®,” 


and are publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 
Ge” Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on receipt 
of Ten Cents, by 
J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 
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| WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
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GET THE BEST. 


* 


UNION ADAMS & 0OO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Elegant Neckwear, 
English Umbrellas, 
Suspenders, 
Bathing Suits, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Drawers, 
AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS 
Daily from their 


WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 








JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & (0., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, 8COTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


ents. 
At our LONDON B. G HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception o. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to ep, poepegpentence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Passports furnished without charge. 








ER NEW WAY OF DOING THE RETAIL 
Clothing Trade adopted by Baldwin the Cloth- 

ier, Canal and Broadway, brings its big resulte. 
Instead of letting the stock run down in mid- 
summer, he replenishes, and sow offers an entire 
new assortment adapted to the hot weather. He 
informs us that every day he places mew lots of 
stylish suits on the counters, and sells three to 


seven thousand dollars a day—C.0.D. His stock 


embraces a full line of Men’s and Boy’s Clothing, 





expressly for retail. 
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DRY GOODS. 








CLOSING-OUT SALE 
or 


SUMMER GOODS. 


We shal! offer at and below cost the balance of our 
Summer Stock 
or 


SILKS, DRESS COODS, 


Shawls, Lace Points, Ladies’ Ready-made 
Dresses and Suits, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, and PARASOLS. 


W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 ery. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, |, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, . 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, 





Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
. Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. 1. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 
REAL LACE GOODS 
FRENCH AN 





HOSIE Ds Ww 8. 
nue, KEEPING AND HOUSE FU ISHING 
ODS, FANCY GOODS, 1 KS, &e., 
At Fopmies Pri 
4th street “and 6th avenue. 





OR One Dollar—A pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size—two buttons 2c. extra. 
Hor Guo Doilar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For Guo Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


e 

or One Do!lar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchtef. 

or One Dollar—The Ladies’ Nissson Silk Tie 

will be sent by mail. 
JAMES EB. MoNALLY & CO., 

mporters, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. 

Gee also supplied. 








GROCERIES, &c. 


GILLIES’ 
CRUSHED COFFEE, 


JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


t* Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also % & 60 ® D ted Tin C 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound, 
(2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York, 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
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Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us.a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. . 





ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
a1 AND 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. Box 5643.) New Yor. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is tntended for instant use. A cup of delicious 
chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. For 
invalids it isa most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE’& COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at the family grocery establishment of PARK 
& TILFORD. 921 Broadway, or 112 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTTON, 19 Coope 
Institut®, New York. 














Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 


Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitar. Hot 


UCK WOOD & CO... PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Bro-dway. FrIRst PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITOTYE , 165, U7 68. and 70. 
Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visi 
per doz. Life Sized Photouraphs. Ten boltere” ” 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Boys AND 
graze. AND OLDER P£OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
ARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. Single number lic. 
jain JOHN E. MILLER. Publisher, Chicago, 0] 








INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 








ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New York, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst December 1871: 

Preminms received on Marine Risks, 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3ist_ Dec., 1870.. ——— 09 

Premiums on “Policies not marked ©: 
ist January, 1870 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon —— 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed ne Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist dem. 
uary, 1870, to 3ist December, 1870. ....... $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,063,263 57 


fhe Com +A = the ees y= Apeete. viz.: 
United ew 

Stock, city, ‘yank, a other gg * 9.4 740 00 
Loans, secured b xs stocks, and otherwise, oat 350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes 7. claims 

due the Company, estimate 
Fremtum Notes Sand Bills Becetvekic.. 


in ohne eee sereeees 


$7,428, 4%, 413 413 78 


Total Amount of Assets.........- «Ee 983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal rv Popgmtosives.s onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh ot February 

The outstanding pon dd of the issue of 1967, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 

roduced at the time of payment, and pos 

pon certjficates which were issued (in red scrip 
for gold miums puch parpent of interest and 
redemption will be in 

A dividend otf Thinteave per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ars 3ist December, 1870. for whicb certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesdey, the 
Yourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Henry K. BoGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
JAMES Low, 
¢ A. HAND, 
J. HOWLAND, 
Bons. BABCOCK, 
Rosr. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Gponens, STEPHENSON, 
Wa. H. WrEBs, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
ere GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


JOHN D. JONES 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. ee 


H ¥ Co 
wm. c. PICKERSGILL, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 

. WARREN WESTON, 


JAMES G. DE FoREST, 
CHAs P. BURDETT, 
LEX. V. BLAKE, 


OHN D. JONES, Preside: 
rea RLS DENNIS, Vice. President. 
yn nie MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 


W LETT, 3d Vice-President. 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


WM. STURGIS, 
AL 





CASH CAPITAL, . . , 
Assets, lst Jan., 1871, ° 
Liabilities, 


STRACT OF TH 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL ST ATEM ENT, 
snowing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist day of July, 1/871: 
os uTs. 
2359,929 08 
829,985 00 


175,300 00 
iS +446,343 75 


Cash, Balance in Bank 

Bonds and Mortgages. “being first lien on 
Rea! Ksvate. worth $4,715, 

Loans on Stocks payablo on demand(mar- ” 
ket value of Securities, $196,950), .  . 

United States Stocks. (market value) 

State and Municipal Stocks and mone 
(esites value), “gor 

Bunk Stocks(market value). . 

{nterest due ist Junuarv. 1871. 

Balance fn hands of Agents. . 

Bills Receivable 

Other Property. Miscellaneous Item 

Premiums due and uncollected on “Pon. 
cies era at this office, 

Real Esta 

Goverament Stamps on hand, 


Total. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN ‘President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. Lyon, = t Secr’y 
on 1. B. Gueune, 2d Ass’t Secr’y. 


822 50 
141,100 00 
32.0.5 93 
89,462 69 


30,778 87 
31,863 50 





A dividend of five per cent. has fas day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tux 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . .« 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


Ba 2s BEEKMAN, President, 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 


O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





The officers of this Company are. prepared to 
ake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


ACCIDENTS 


ACK T INSURANCE GO. of Hartford 





jppere In ite be he 
E AND 








W.A- WILLARD& CO. 
* LOOKING GLASSES, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bow 
(above Canal Streets. KEW yorK. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Advent , Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains six*:. 1 pages, ,-~:a0ed with 
new type, and on @ good lity of a 
Only Twenty-fi “five Cet.: ts «% Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp tor a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 














102 Nassaystreet, New York 





PLYMOUTH COLONY, 
In Jefferson County, Nebraska, an Es- 
tablished Fact. 


The testimony of ten practical men 
recently on ye 
be occupied erin 
own pat nig and 80) rach oh 
had gratis. Sy = 
concerning N 
for them. — 
descendants of the Pil 
pm | principles, is ™ 
astic response, w 
ve been received, and 


Plymouth has been } 
tions [a section 
parcels of 160 acres each, b 


to open 
Several It have ~* done this-month. 
eh mag —— * A. 4, m ake with it, from 
8 very inception, e our 

civilization : e h homoxeneows peop our Obrigtian 
friendships, sevompaniod by christian institutions, 
and by al the common industries of a well-ordered 
town, combined with the mercantile, mechanical 
and agricultural interests of a thriving, well-to-do 
farming neighborhood. 


Just as we were sending this advertisement 
a letter wy — Mr. J. E. Duncan, of Dar- 
fasten -Wis ng: “I have visited the Ply- 
mouth Colony a ana am delighted therewit 
For myself and friends I eve selected the follow- 
ing, viz. : no % sec. =e sec. 6; north }¢ sec. 
7 northwest sec. all in "township 8, range 3 
east.” When the“ Lent " were at coln on their 
way back, they met Mr, D. on his way to Plymouth 
Colony Lands. 
These lands cannot be surpassed, either in beauty 
or fertility; and they can be p> NOW at prices 
generally from 1 $4.00 to $8.00 per acre on 
EARS’ CREDIT, at six r cent. interest. 
Those who prefer to pay cash, will have a deduction 
of twenty per cent. from the long credit prices. 
EXPLORING LAND BUYERS’ ra apne ae in Ne- 
braska, over the B. & R. R. urned or al- 
lowed in payment for land, if honahe within thirtv 
days from date of ticket. These tickets can be 
bought at Burlin on or at Plattsmouth, and of 
numerous authorized agents. This gives to our 
land buyers A FREE PASS out and back in the 
uate one on the Railroad where the land bought 
8 
The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as mediums of inter-communication fur those 4 
desire to join hands in building —A a meng Ty 
eo nee and Christian — os ev. 
ARLETO oe 


N, Boston, Mass. ; 
RTS, at the Land Department of the. B. & 
Co.. Lincoln, Neb.; and Darius E. a 
office at the Land Department of the B. & M. RB 
Co., Burlington, Lowa. 














WHO KNOWS, says: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“T have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT {ei ronmeree re 


sale that met with the aogvevel == of the entire Fead. 
ing tac, FS per HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S CHKISTIA UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business for 
off ered bu any firm, to my knowledge.’ 
« echer Stowe’s -_ story, from ot 
and superb $5 steel engra ng GIV 

Agents mdking money; subscription lists 

growing: immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Piace, N.Y. 
Over 600 Sold in One Town, 


CROSS & CROWN gzesitsterer, intr 


great interest. Finely 
cagraved on steel 
Splendid testimonials from Rev. Drs. John Hall. 
Tyng, Cuyler, etc. One good Male or Female 
Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions. 
Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 


full particulars, 
PEKINE & MOORE, Publishers. 
66 and 68 READE 8T., New YORK. 








Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Snecess!!! 30,000 


copies of Brockett’s “ey! of the Franco-Germ: 

War sold first 60 da ars. t now contains a full hie- 
tory of the Red Re Siton in Paris, making apart 
600 pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and wil! sell 
five times faster than heretofore. Price only $2 50. 
incomplete works, written in the interest of the 
Irish and French, are bein ee with = illus- 
trations, and, for want of merit, 

official, etc. Beware of such. Brockett's. it in both 
English and German, is the most impuertial, popu- 
lar, reliable. cheap and fast selling work extant. 
Look to your eres. strike —_ y, and you can 
coin mopes. Cireulare Sree pan ag excelled by 
none. Address SOODS EED , 37 Park Row, 
New York; or 148 Lake Btrest. Chicago. 








YLERGYMEN, and EXPERIENCED AGENTS, 

/ are eng*ging territory for our NEW and the 
BEST BOOK ever published in this country. 

We want a few more energetic men and_women 
to whom we will pay the largest commission and 
express. Applicants must state experience, and 
territory desired. 

D. EB. FISK & CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


S108. A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, vt. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best Selling 


Books ge 
B BROTHERS, Publishers, 
75 Beemer St., one door west of Begadwey. 


New York, 
$25 0 a Menth easily made with Steneil and 
ot Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
. 
A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 

We nt agents to canvass tor our new e wd 
R e illustrated newspa paper, “The American 
is d steel ving for $1. bo 
a year. For women, 
invalids, etc., ng light work, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and sy, ~ aan 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co. 
arttord, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED tiscratea® 


of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. eee 


Creat : 
eformation. 


New edition, comeieye in one yolume, at popu 
prices B and learn what INFALLIBILITY 
means. ry Protestant Family 

















pot Il- 
pos 
THE 


lJustrations. 
Ministers and nanan, a 
a ¥ LINT & 
No. 268. Seventh: ie Philadstphis, Pa, 





GENTS WANTED MEN, O or agg for the 


A ae & ACE.” 


Address [‘P on Hartford, Conn. 
R. P. NICHOLS, Chicago, Il. 


Agents Wi Wante 


wtarsling. escaped on 





for “Convent Life Un- 
shone aacloguges are tii 


DLisMiNG Co. Hartford ce 
AGENTS 7 READ THIS! 


We will pay agents A SALARY OF $30 per WEEK 


nd expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell, 
our new and w ouderful in inventions. mg = pag 
Vv WAGNER & OO., Marshall, Mich. 


hurr) - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
52D CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


8 O'CLOCK. 











 $PENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Origing! Inventor of 
; _ Steel Pens, 
THE CELEBRATED Gurability. and perfee-\ $F 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to @ pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 


They are @ nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN Qui LL than anything hitherto invent- 


t | ed. 


Ga" SAMPLE CARP, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
in sent il tof 25 CENTS. 

closed, by mail on recetpt of eae 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
AND 


STATIONERY, 


AT wndLesaLe, AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STREE1, 
NEW YORK. 


te We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 











“YOU OUGHT TO SEE THE 


National Sunday-School Teacher, 


AND THE 


The National Series of Lessons for 18% 
THE WORDS OF J PSUS THE OHRIQG. 


before you adopt any lessons for the coming year. 
The Teacher will be enlarged for 1871. 
EVERY NUMBER WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 


eae PRIMARY IL £SSONS will be conducted by 
ARA J. veers. que of the best primary teachers 
ie the United Sta’ 
The best my will be employed.—Every num- 
ber will be excellent. 
The National Series vf Sunday-School Lessons, 
ublished in the Nation aL "SoNDAY- SCHOOL 
‘EA —s. > A. studied by 75,000 Teuehers, and 
500,000 Schola 
TERMS sYeatly subscriptions, $1./0, invariably 
in advance. Single numbers. 10 cents. Clubs of ten 
or more, sent to one address, will receive six Lesson 
Papers, gratis, for « ch subspriver, monthly. No 
Lesson pers, —— La sent to ete subscri- 
bers. Extra een 7 cents 
per 110. Lesson Pa apers. “ry packages of’ io or more, 
can be ordered, by he month or year, without the 
TEAGHER. Bingle subscriptions must close with 
J ha, Dece r. Clubs may begin and close at 


/Sunday-Schoo! Scholar 


The best Monthly Magazine = Sunda 
& the world. It Bm 16 pages of original m 

ter, m our best writers, and is just the thin 
intelligent young people to read Sunday 
noons. 


-Schools 


at- 
= See 

r- 
—b50 cents pe 


TERMS: 
scribers: clubs of 10, at 
over, 30 cents each. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


INFANT CLASS Paper for every Benda. Aeut 
nts two stories in each weekly num 
RM oo a year; clubs re ra mand over, 


ft one copy for five sub- 
cents each ; 25 copies and 


0 a a yea 
fees 10 conte for sample copy of each of the 
above. 


ECCLESTON’S 
Sunday-School Record. 


In Ly -» book, Mr. Eggleston has pon a7 to 
comb: items necessary to be 
aw ony ey ‘Record, with previty x simplicity 
of arrangement. 

The book contains about 208 es, bound in 
substantial manner. Price $1. mt by mail. 


MR. BLAKE'S WALKING-STICK, 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
Editer of the National Sunday-School Teucher. 


Mr. leston is widely known as a most success- 
ful and and aitved writer f for children, and 


* MR. BLAKE’S WALKING yey ng 
is, without doubt, the most delightful that 
has come from his pen. It is specially mt to 


use in Sunday-School usa a from teacher, or 
parent, or friend, to a boy 


PRICE—On r, pothertocs se illuminated, 25 
cents. By the n, $2.00. Sent by mail. 


THE INFANT CLASS: 
HINTS ON 
Primary Religious Instruction. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS. 


Edited, with an Latrognction, © by EDWARD EGGLEs- 
TON, Editor of The National Sunday. School Leacher, 


Sent oe mail for 75 cents. 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Teacher's Pocketbook and Diary, 


1s71. 


ass Register, Attendance iter, 
nestor and By A Jewish Calendar, 
, &e., Calendar 


Collection 
Tables of Weights 
of Lessons, and fey of i87L. 


Sunday-Schoo! Manual 


By Rev. EDWARD KGGLEsTOoN, D.D., 
Pe ya Guide to the Su School Work in 


of Seen aes sae 


and 
cou - ry. in pa covers, 
mail on , ae ot price. For sale 


“ We have read this little volume through, 
— .Y it, and have i+» be ad rep} 7a ven. 
ment w we co . 
be inel in every teacher's Tibbary. and tested 
by actual ence.” —Independent. 


The Book of Queer Stories. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Round Tsble Stories.” “ Th 

Chicken Little Stories,’ “ ws es Told - 

on @ Cellar Door, Etc. 

2mo., cloth 
Address 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00, 


oil ee cents. 





CHICAGO, Il, 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
On SRT? I oreatwoy 
ee petal over $700,000 


titling the holders 
tee in i 
ain rr Be Roane tet tes. 


NE, Sec’y. Hewny'Kis, Aset t Sec’ y- 


FINE SWISS AND AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 

SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s 


English, German, and French Bessding and Day 
School, ‘for Young les and Children, will re- 
orem . 2d a t No 7 East 42d street, New York 

ty, near the -*. Union Depot. 


University of Wooster (Ohio) 
Begins its second year Wednesday, 13th Sep ber. 
The Coures of Study is equal to that of the oldest 
Colleges in the 
oniiekant re ee “Student ee at both sexes are 
© WILLIS LORD. 


the 

Address the President, 
EMALE vesteducatlonaladvamtager.t LEY oe 
Ht sey a aot ome. Rm and Tuition $208 a 


year. For catalo 
eur ‘aie BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 


MISS HAINES 
MADEMOISELLE DE JANON 


tfully inform their friends and th Hi 
Respecttn y the public 


English and tg ~ F< Boarding and Day 
ol, 
for young ladies and childre ren, 
No. 10 Gramerey Park, 
(East Twentieth street,) 
Will Re-open +. af arenes September 
1, 1871. 
Riverview o Mere 4 Academ 
hke dd 
Location healthy’ scenery i up ualled; Build 
pg al yn oe 0 meurpassed. 
wor 
pag osteo thorough-gotng School for Boys wish- 
ing to be trained for Business. for College. or for 
est Point, or the Naval Academy. — OTIS 
BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprieto 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Applicants for admission to Williams College ot 
be Ssagsinen on TuesdaygJune 27th, at 9 A.M., 
Alumni Hall. 

ee will be another examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August 20th ; and private ex- 
catpoted will be be xiven to those who cannot con- 
veniently be p: on ei these days, on 
ap: lication to The F President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be given to al! > a) youns 

who may n 
OPKINS, President. 


men of snetatter Set © —_ 
Misses Porter and Champney 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Hadley,Mass. 
The Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 


Sept. 23th, 1811. 
dress the Princi 


Fort Edward Colt te Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. m Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary OF ladies and gen- 
tlemen in she State. “ry for uel, 
a nts ad- 


Address, for Catalog 
B. KING, D.D., Wort Kaward, N.Y. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


ns 






































For circulars and particulars ad- 
pals. 

















Out in the Country an Hour from the City 
The Har ington House, Demarest, N.R.R. of N.J., 

on a hill-top, close to depot, healthy place, magnifi- 

cent  baiy Ievstubling ——— sees fae, 

generous e, stubling for noreee, ov oe ing firs 

class. NTHON Y&K ENNEDY 


(27 park Place. N.Y.) } Propetstors 


ALBERT B; WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &o. 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O'CLOCK, 


Waldron & Cooke will sell, as sore, a am 
itor i of Second oy t d New Furniture 








‘goods 
ron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 


a of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic § Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


| The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 
PUTS OUT BURNING KEROSENE, 


Send ‘3 its record. Ee. FARWELL, Sec’ yy 


THE 
BAPTIST UNION. 


A Large Eight-Page Weekly. 
ONLY $2 A YEAR. 


It advocates Union and Liberty among al! Evan- 
gelical Baptists, and Fellowship, Communion, and 
Union between Baptists and other Christians. 

Its columns are enriched by contributions fr m - 
many able writérs. Among them are 

REV. C. HOWARD MALCOM, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 
REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, &c., &. 
Among the Foreign Contributors are 
REV. WILLIAM BROCK, D.D., London. 
RBV. ALEX. MACLAREN, Manchester. 
REV. F. H. PATTERSON, Roch Dale. 
Sample Copies sent free. Address 


BAPTIST UNION, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 

















a TO 
class Sewing-. achine. 
nstalments, "may a 


East Twenty. eek on 


Good work at highest prices if ite d 


ADIES DES 
Li etnat echt mgnth m mahiy 
a att Niath Aven 

nu 
esired. * 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IV., No. 3,] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1871. 


_ [Wuore No. 81. 





~ 
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JULY THE TWELFTH, 1871. 


OU ask me, Mr. Editor, as a participant in 

the events of last Wednesday, to tell my 

story, and I am quite willing todo so, even al- 

though my experiences may not coincide abso- 

_ \utely with the more elaborate accounts which 

have been furnished by reporters to the daily 

press. I can only tell what I saw, and, necessarily, 
I could not see all that happened. 

In view of the threatening aspect of affairs, as 
reported by the morning papers, I stopped on my 
way to the office of the Christian Union, and re- 
ported for duty, should actual trouble arise in the 
course of the day, as a volunteer in my old com- 
pany in the Seventh Regiment. Now, lesta san- 
guinary motive should be imputed to one of your 
staff, I must be allowed a word of explanation. I 
knew that the Seventh was the regiment on 
which the authorities depend in time ef trouble ; 
that many of its members were out of town at 
this midsummer season ; that however the Mayor‘ 
or the Governor, or both, had bungled in endeav- 
oring to adjust affairs, there was imminent danger 
from the Communists of New York; and I made 
up my mind that it was the duty of every man 
who knew his facings, and how to carry and usé a 
1idle, to be in the ranks. 


After the quiet morning hours had passed, the 
newsbeys began to cry extras, and I repaired to 
Printing House Square to obtain trustworthy in- 
formation. The news there was startling enough, 
though somewhat indefinite, and I at once jumped 
into a car bound for the armory. The aspect of 
affairs along the route was unusual and threaten- 
ing. Crowds were gathered in the dangerous re- 
gions lying on either side of the Bowery and Cen- 
ter street, and at the armory the regiment was in 
readiness for prompt action. 1 found a few of the 
eld familiar faces in the rooms and corridor, and 
the “funny man” of the company, who still re- 
tained his old-time preéminence, at once bestirred 
himself, and set a dozen men looking for a suit- 
able jacket and cap with which I could appear in 
the ranks. These were soon found, and seareely 
had I buttoned the uncomfortably tight garment 
up to my chin, when the “assembly” beat ; and in 
a few minutes we had loaded with ball cartridge 
and were on our way toward the Eighth avenue. 
Hardly had we crossed Broadway when it became 
noticeable that the crowd of boys which ordinarily 
follow the march of the regiment was supple- 
mented by a set of older and more dangerous at- 
tendants, who yas ud along the side-walk and 
scowled at the gray-clad ranks, in a manner which 
was not at all reassuring, At the street-corners 
toward the Seventh avenue we began to encounter 
more dense assemblages, and occasional hootings 
with jeering allusions to blank cartridges, 
showed the temper of at least a portion of the 
curb-stone crowd, while clapping of hands and 
waving of handkerchiefs from windows, shew- 
ed that we were not wholly without friends. 
The sun was overpowering, and several men, in- 
cluding one of our best sergeants, were prostrated 
by its heat. : 

As we drew near the Eighth avenue, a dense 
smoke rolling up from something which was burn- 
ing near the North River, threw a somber cloud 
over the otherwise blue sky, and we presently 
came upon the mob in its ugly strength. Several 
rushes were made, quite exciting in character, but 
apparently more the result of sudden panic than 
of any hostile intent. Who that has seen mobs 
does not remember the inexplicable impulses 
which will at times seize them to run away from 
they know not what? The movement is that 
frantic, multitudinous surging which one sees 
when a flock of sheep is frightened. The weak go 
down, and the strong trample them. With occa- 
sional admonitions to keep steady, we made our 
way up the avenue, hearing a shot or two, but 

‘meeting with only verbal molestation. From 
the Ene Railroad offices at the corner of 
Twenty-third street, a heartsome round of 
cheers greeted us from windows and balconies, 
and we pushed on toward the densely-packed 
mass of sullen humanity which surrounded the 
police force, and the regiments already on the 
ground, guarding the hall where the Orangemen 
were awaiting the signal to march. 

Forming in column of companies immediately 
below Twenty-eighth street, where housetops, 
windows, and awning-posts were swarming with 
presumable foes, whose looks and words left little 
room to doubt the truth of the presumption, we 
stood at ease a. few moments while the heavy 
force of policemen completed their arrangements. 
Then a band struck upa lively air, and the Orange- 
men, to the number of a hundred or so, filed out of 
their hall. They were greeted with a storm of 
shouts, jeers and execrations predominating in 
the proportion of a dozen execrations to one jeer. 
Meanwhile a few missiles were hurled at the pro- 
cession, and several of those very ugly rushes took 
place, the police using their clubs freely, and dis- 


word was given to march, and we stepped off 
down the avenue, amid a sudden silence which 
seemed strange. I think that I am not mistaken in 
saying that at this time I heard a few pistol shots, 
and one or two heavier discharges, whieh I took for 
double-header fire-crackers, but which entht+ 
siastic reporters declare were the discharges of a 
small howitzer in the hands of the mob. How- 
ever this may be, we halted just above Twenty- 
third street, atid after standing at ease for A mo- 
ment, became aware that the riot had begun. 
My chance position as file-closer enabled me 
sternly to command steadiness in the ranks, 
while [ could myself watch the scene of disturb- 
ance. 


Over the ranks of the intervening companies I 
could see only the “heads of the crowd, but 
from windows aud house-tops came puffs of 
smoke, and in a moment one of the regi« 
ments flanking the Orangemen began to fire, 
some of the pieces being aimed at the win- 
dows and others leveled at the crowd. For 
a minute or two the rattle of musketry was 
very lively, blinds and windows were splintered, 
and oblique shots ricocheted toward our end of 
the column. Even inexperienced troops will not 
continue to fire at blank walls; the continuous 
roll soon dropped off to a spatter, and ceased en- 
tirely, as the crowd vanished from roofs, windows, 
and sidewalk, leaving behind them only the dead 
and dying. It took, I think, not more than three 
minutes to end the riot. 


Every old soldier knows the contagious nature 
of file-firing. Veteran troops are not proof against 
it, and when a man who has never before smelt 
powdgr sees his neighbor discharge his piece, he 
instinctively follows suit, It is to the credit of 
our National Guard that so many of the men 
withheld their fire under these exciting cir- 
cumstances. It was only one of the flank- 
ing regiments guarding the Orangemen which 
caught the contagion to a serious extent. 
The rear company of the Seventh was, I believe, 
the only part. of the regiment which fired at all, 
tne men firing only as occasion arose, or as direct- 
ed by their officers. The Twenty-second regi- 
ment, too, showed great steadiness, and deserve 
the highest praise. Soon after the firing ceased, 
the march was resumed, we at the head of 
the column knowing nothing except by surmise 
of the host of killed and wounded remaining 
behind. We marched down through Twenty- 
third street and Fifth avenue and across to the 
head of the Bowery, threatened at times and ocea- 
sionally assaulted in a feeble way. The Orange- 
men havjng been sustained in their rights, dis- 
persed ; and after strictly guarding the cross-streets 
until sundown, the various regiments repaiged to 
their armories, and passed the night in quiet, so far 
as outsiders were concerned. The row, however, 
that was kept up in the large drill-room at the 
Seventh Regiment’s armory, where most of the 
men lay down on the floor, carried one back to 
school and college days. Such skylarking, sing- 
ing, and general scrimmaging I have not seen 
since—well, since Iwas an active member of the 
regiment. I succeeded in securing a tent, and 
making a‘ shake-down” with it, in a well-fortified 
corner, where I was only occasionally disturbed 
by flying missiles, or reckless practicaljokers. I 
may mention here that late in the afternoon I 
found a chance to scribble a note and send it by a 
gamin to the only person in town who would 
naturally be anxious in consequence of my unex- 
plained absence. The note was in part an order, 
payable to the bearer at sight, and reached its 
destination with commendable promptness, but 
on being questioned with some anxiety by the 
recipient of the card, that youth gave wings to his 
imagination, and painted such a verbal picture of 
the horrors by which the writer was surrounded, 
that the effect of his mission was by no means 
quieting. ? 


Such is a sketch of my experience, and whatever 
influence cross-purposes may have had in bringing 
about that terrible scene in the Eighth avenue, it 
is certain that the daagerous classes of this city 
received a very impressive.lesson, as to their abil- 
ity to cope with the police and the National Guard. 
Without taking from this paper its narrative char- 
acter, I may give brief testimony as to the efficiency 
of the police. They were prompt and generally 
judicious in their action, whether individually or 
in platoons: Of course where so many heads were 
broken and so many arrests made, some innocent 
persons suffered; but I saw so many revolvers 
taken from apparently innocuous spectators that 
I could not find fault with rough treatment on 
purely abstract principles. The troops did as well 
as could be expected from men of whom only a 
fraction had seen active service. The conduct of 
the Eighty-fourth Regiment I can only judge from 
the character of its firing, not having been able 
actually to see the disorder into which it is said toe 
have been thrown. This firing was unquestionably 





persing all threatening groups. Presently the 


reckless. Its effectiveness cannot be questioned, 





and subsequent disclosures have shown that tlie 
percentage of innocent sufferers was extraordi- 
narily small, The best troops in the world, 
under like ¢irvttitistatides,; would have killed some 
harmless spectators; btit they would have wasted 
less animitinition,; and would have hit more toters. 
Our reginierits ought to be practiced ii actttal 
firing. Snappitig cafis of patade does not teach a 
man to “keep his head,” when fiting ball eart- 
tidge at will. It is a most fortunate cirewistanee 
that the tegiments were in Column and not in line, 
for with all confidence int the niorale of the Sev- 
enth, it is doubtful if it would lave temained 
steady, under the excitement of file-firing, passed 
along from man to man, It happened that the 
least trustworthy regiment in the detachment was 
in the most exposed position. It is said that this 
regiment, the Eighty-fourth, by some means blun- 
dered into this position intended for a more trust- 
wortliy corps, atid was allowed to remain tather 
than cause any confusing cottnteritiatching at sich 
a critical moment. The best that can be hoped for 
asa result of this riot is that the lesson which 
it has taught will be remembered as well by the 
respectable classes of Americans and foreigners, 
as by the roughs whose threats made it necessary 
to adopt such extreme measures, 





MILKWEED conn PUSLE Y. 
LLOW me to say, Mr. Editor, that I think 
the author of My Summer in a Garden, like 
most of the human race, very much exaggerates 
his own pet grievance. Who evet thought of mag- 
nifying poor, simple pusléy to a first-class mui- 
sance ? ‘Why, it don’t ask for standing-room even, 
only crawls along under and between more useful 
things, satisfied with otherwise unoccupied space, 
and crowds nothing. Pshaw ! ‘it is ottly a mosquito 
inaland of snakes and centipedes—just 4 little 
annoyance, not worth minding by an individual 
properly brought up. What a fuss that man 
must make if he puts on a shirt with a button 
off! & venture to say his uproar is sufficient for a 
house on fire. Please tell him for me, that if he 
wants a nuisance “as is” a nuisance, to try my 
“ grievance,”—milkweed! There you have it, sir 
—a “foeman worthy of his steel.” You can’t get 
rid of that. It won’t be killed or kept out of sight, 
but looms up head and shoulders above everything 
else, rich, juicy, and milky, and one stalk taking 
more nourishment from the earth than a foot 
square of grass. The first thing upin the Spring, 
and the last in the Fall,no matter how many times 
it is cut, it is up and at it again. 

In front of my house in the country, I have an 
acre and a half of land rising beyond my flower- 
garden, which, were it not for milkweeds, would 
be excellent grass for hay. From my front door 
it looks, or did look, like one vast “milky way.” 
“That, and nothing more.” ‘If it had come in dur- 
ing my administration, Ishould have been ashamed 
of it, and my neighbors would doubtless ascribe 
it tomy being a woman, and not knowing how 
to keep it out ; but as it was here before me, I can 
only mourn over it, and if possible oust it. Don’t 
tell me that the land is all run down, and manure 
will kill the stuff. It cuts a very good crop of grass 
evennow. What do peoplemean when they say that 
manure will kill weeds? Did you ever see weeds 
grow more rank than in a rich, old garden, or on 
a neglected pile of manure? I have a piece of to- 
bacco growing, on which is put ten cords of ma- 
nure to the acre, and milkweed comes up a great 
deal thicker than the tobacco is set. If they mean us 
to make it so rich that grass will grow so thick and 
stout as to kill out weeds, why don’t they say so? 
But, to go back to my trouble. I never fed stock 
and so cannot tell if milkweed is a real injury to 
hay ; but it is a eyesore to me. Besides, it hurts my 
feelings to have people ask what my piece of polly- 
pods is good for, and if I have a new use for the 
detestable weed—with other sarcastic remarks. 

And so I made up my mind to get rid of it. Easy 
to make up your mind, but as to the rest there is 
a hitch: Having been a Brooklynite for the past 
twelve years, and never having lived on a farm, 
and being a woman besides, I may be excused if not 
posted in the best mode of eradicating weeds, and 
so I applied to farmers for information on the sub- 
ject, always receiving the comforting assurance 
that there was no other way than plowing up and 
cultivating, Well, that is just what I don’t want 
te do.. [knew I could do that, before I asked any- 
body, and I want another way. Who. wants a po- 
tato patch for front-door view? Potatoes are a 
very good vegetable, but I prefer them raised out 
of sight, and not as a background to my flower- 
bed, And there is one other reason why I can’t plow 
and plant that particular piece. It is a hillside, 
with a still “sider” hill beyond, and it washes in 
a heavy rain; and some fine morning after a 
freshet, I might find a premature potato. crop, dirt 
and all, washed into my cellar windows... Besides, 
it don’t pay to raise potatoes here, where every- 
body is busy raising tobacco. And lastly but not 
leastly, didn’t we have an eminent artist here from 


SEs 


New York, who painted a picture of buttercups, 
daisies, and clover, from that very field, and bung 
it in thé Aeademy of Design in Twenty-third 


seek for information. 
To be sure, one farmer told me he had such a 


each weed. I am ata loss to know if he was quiz- 
zing me. He seemed honest about it; but it re- 
minded me of the old, old remedy to catch birds, 
and I am doubtful. I suggested that the salt be 
thrown broadcast; but he seemed to think that 
unless put directly on the tail,—I mean weed,—it 
Would be useless. I didn’t think I should try it when 
he told seit strikes me as somewhat tedious, as 
well as rathet expensive. Last week I “read up” 
on weed-killing. Milkweed was to be conquered! 

di thought I had found just the thing in the 

aseachusetts Agricultural Report, where one man 
said he could kill anything in the weed line, by 
dutting any time from the last of August till late 
iti the Fall. So in August I had several loads eut, 
when it was in its second ascension, and then 
waited for developmesits. It developed, thick as 
ever, and [ concluded { trad eut too early. So in 
October I took my grass-knifé and eut again, sev- 
eral rods, enough to experiment op thoroughly ; 
and thought to myself, if the stuff came up again 
in the Spring, the man who said he could kill any- 
thing didn’t mean milkweeds. I went home tothe 
city last Fall, happy in the belief that I had found 
a quietus for milkweed. And what was my horror, 
grief, and indignation to tind it worse than ever 
this Spring! Wouldn’t the pusley man howl 
though! What is pusley to that? 


I meditated quietly till the milkweed was two 
feet high, and ready to bloom; I received help 
from nobody, but | remember reading that Prof. 


daisy, and he spent three days‘in pulling up by hand, 
one by one, till he cleaned it.» And I thonght that 
what a man’s patience could aceomplish, woman’s 
could; and I went for that milkweed. My wo- 
man’s strength would not allow we to work as 
steadily ‘as hé did however; and I was a week in 
disposing of that everlasting milkweed. It was 
tedious at first, but I began to have such a grudge 


able. I began te get interested te know how many 
I did pull, and so counted and timed myself, and 


minutes— and I worked a good twelve hours at it, 
though I presume that was more than a fair aver- 
age. It pulls up easily in June. I do not know 
whether I have killed it or not, but I do know I'll 
have no. milkweed ready to go to seed-in this crop 
of hay, two or three feet high. Iam anxiously 
waiting now to see if the impudent thing will 
poke its head up again after mowing. If it does, 
woe be unto that piece of land! It will be reduced 
to the ranks of a potato patch, and its former fame 
and glory will be forgotten in the mad revels of 
myriads-of yellow striped bugs. I can survive one 
season of potatoes, but could not endure milkweed 
forever. Hannaw MARIA. 








THE PRISON PROBLEM. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


VEN if it were possible to make penal enact- 
ments as inexorable as the laws of nature, 
visiting every criminal act with a speedy and ap- 
propriate penalty, crime would not be wholly done 
away with. The remedy arrives too late. The 
evil cause lies back of, the evil done, generally 
back of the evil doer. As this fact is realized 
men see the necessity of relying Jess on the fear 
of pains and penalties as a deterrent from wrong- 
doing, than on the diffusion of knowledge and the 
tight training of the young; of thinking more of 
the cure of criminals than of their vindictive 
punishment. 

Of preventive measures it is not our purpose 
now to speak, the prison problem having to deal 
only with the developed criminal. What is to be 
done with him?) Before this question can be an- 
swered, it is necessary to consider what he is; not 
what he isin the eyes of the ecclesiast or the 
moralist, but what he is as a disturbing element 
of the body politic. From this point of view he 
is simply a center of misdirected energy. The 
cause of this misdirection,—whether proceeding 
from the criminal himself, or from the conditions 
that have made him what he is, taints of blood, 
vile surroundings, maleducation and the like,—is 
excluded from that portion of the problem now 
under consideration. The criminal is what he is, 
and our business is to make him what he should 
be, if we ean, The material safety and the moral 
health of the community require us to deal with 
him much as we should with the victim of any 
other malignant and contagious disease. He must 
be separated from the mass, placed where bis evil 
disposition and evil influence will be prevented 





from working harm; and if possible, cured ; the 
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graded to a potato patch? HowcanI? Andsol ‘ 


piece, and got rid of it by putting a little salt on * 


Agassiz had an acre of land, covered by the white ~ 


against it that it became quite excitingand agree- - 


found I pulled an armful of two hundred in five : 
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cure consisting in the restoration of his moral 
health, and the permanent turning of his powers 
into right directions. In carrying out this work 
the prison is transformed into a moral hospital, in 
‘which punishment is the least of the remedies 
employed ; this in no spirit of sentimentality, but 
iim the spirit of Christian humanity guided by 
practical wisdom, the fruit of long experience. 
‘There may be stages of social development when 
the most prudent and economical way of disposing 
of a disturber of public peace and safety is to 
kill him. But for us (leaving out of the account 
will regard for the criminal himself), that is next to 
the worst use we can put him to, the worst being 
to shut him up in permanent idleness to be a 
wurse to himself and a burden to the well-doing. 
"To shut him up for a limited period as a punish- 
ment, and then turn him loose, perhaps more 
‘viciously inclined than before, is about as wise as 
to send a small-pox patient to the pest house for 
one, two, or ten howrs, according to the size of the 
pustules, and regardless of the time required for 
his recovery. If the criminal is not cured of his 
evil propensities, the chief end ef prison disci- 
pline is missed. ’ 

The first step toward the reformation of a 
criminal is to convince him that the course he had 
adopted does not pay; that loss of liberty, priva- 
tion of comfort, and other incidents of prison 
life, are too high a price for the pleasures and 
profits of crime. The next and all-important step 
is to habituate him to a wholesome regularity of 
life, to useful labor and obedience to law. “‘ Make 
men diligent and they will be honest,” said 
prison-reforming Howard. The habit of industry 
and the ability to earn an honest living are among 
the strongest safeguards of the discharged con- 
‘vict, as they are of all men. Mere exercise of 
energy is not enough. Indeed that alone, espe- 
cially if presented as punishment, is worse than 
idleness. It only increases that distaste for labor 
which in most cases is the mainspring of a crimi- 
nal life. To fit the prisoner to begin his new life 
as an honest man and to sustain himself as such, 
prison work must be such as he can take an inter- 
est in, find pleasure in, and pursue with honor and 
profit when set at liberty; in short, he must be 
taught a trade. 

Here difficulties arise, not the least of which 
proceed from the fact that the theory of vindic- 
tive punishment still governs the commitment of 
prisoners. Confinement is meted as a penalty for 
specific acts, regardless of the reformation of the 
offender. The chief element of the prison problem 
is then entirely disregarded. One result of this 
course is the permitted existence of a recognized 
criminal class, chronic criminals, “ revolvers,” 
constantly being “ sent up” for short periods, and 
as often turned loose to prey upon society and 
propagate their kind. The certainty of punish- 
ment has no terror to them; and though they 
spend half their livesin custody, they are never 
in confinement long enough at a time to receive 
any permanent benefit. Debasement, not refor- 
mation, is the usual effect of the prison discipline 
they are subjected to. 

Another difficulty arises trom the common mode 
of employing convict labor. Prisoners are hired 
to contractors at a stated price—generally but a 
fraction of what the same working force would 
cost outside the prison walls,—and the contractors 
employ them as may be most profitable to them- 
selves. The contractor’s gain, not the prisoner's 
yeformation, thus determines the character of 
prison work. Their interest being to make the 
most out of, not of, the prisoners, they naturally 
do not set them at trades or any employments re- 
quiring protracted training. Prison labor is thus 
concentrated upon a few simple manufactures, or 
manufactures readily divisible into simple pro- 
cesses requiring little time to learn. This dis- 
turbs the normal balance of labor to the injury of 
workmen outside; and the evil is greatly aggra- 
vated by the low rates which the contractors 
usually pay for the services of the prisoners. The 
contractor on Randall’s Island, for example, gets 
for $8.19 an amount of labor that he would have 
to pay $17.34 for outsidethe reformatory. In other 
‘words, his working force costs less thar one-fifth 
the normal price, which enables him to undersell 
the employers of free labor, and yet make im- 
mense profits. The evil effect of such unhealthy 
competition on honest craftsmen has naturally 
given rise to pressing demands from them for 
Legislative interference. Repeated attempts have 
been made to secure the adoption by our State 
Legislature of schemes for regulating prison work 
and the sale of prison products. The Assembly 
hhas been in favor of such action, but it has uni- 
formly been stopped by the Senate. Last year a 
Bill having this object in view was passed by the 
Assembly, but the Senate again refused -its con- 
currence, wisely regarding the islation pro- 
‘posed as too sweeping and radical to be safely in- 
augurated without a careful study of its bearings 
and probable consequences. To this end a con- 
current resolution was passed, authorizing the 
Governor to appoint a Commission to examine and 
consider the question of prison labor in its rela- 
‘tions to free labor, and to report thereon. The 
Commission consisted of three gentlemen,—M. 8. 
Myres, E. C. Wines, and Thomas Fencer,—whose 
report is before us. In pursuing their exhaustive 
inquiries, the Commissioners examined orally 
ninety-six witnesses, including eleven officers of 
state prisons; seven superintendents of peniten- 
tiaries and work-houses ; four superintendents of 
reformatories ;*four managers and five employés 


of penitentiaries and reformatories ; twenty-three 
contractors or their agents; thirty-three mechan- 
ios and workingmen, and others directly and in- 
directly interested in the matter. Besides this 
they received replies from five boards of inspec- 
tors and managers of prisons and reformatories, 
seven from the heads of large prisons in other 
States, and ten from prominent citizens and busi- 
ness men, to whom circulars of inquiry were ad- 
dressed. This voluminous testimony has been 
carefully digested by the Commissioners, in whose 
report the conclusions, which, in their estimation, 
the evidence warrants and supports, are tersely 
and clearly steed. 

The intent#™ of the Bill which gave rise to the 
commission was in brief: (1.) To abolish the con- 
tract system ; (2) to eonfine the products of prison 
labor to articles exclusively imported from for- 
eign countries, or to such as would least conflict 
with the mechanics of the State ; (8) to forbid the 
sale of prison manufactures at prices less than 
their fair market value ; (4) to convert the several 
local penitentiaries and reformatories into State 
institutions. 

With regard to the first proposition the prepon- 
derance of evidence is favorable. The contract 
system is bad'and should be abolished. Besides 
the grand objection which we have raised,—its 
hindrance to the teaching of trades to the prison- 
ers,—the testimony goes to show that it is un- 
profitable from a financial point of view, it is a 
fruitful source of corruption, it has a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the discipline of the prisoners, it 
hinders the reformation of the prisoners, it is in- 
jurious to their health, and to their morals, and it 
is the occasion of a large, if not the larger part of 
the special punishments inflicted upon the prison- 
ers. Following with inexorable logic. from these 
facts is the second proposition, that the industries 
of a prison, as well as its discipline, ought to be 
managed by its head. With the right sert of men 
to conduct them, prisons are thus improved as 
reformatories, and what is of great practical im- 
portance, they are made not merely self-support- 
ing but a source of revenue to the State. The 
economic justice which thus makes the criminal 
pay his way, and help to repay the damage he has 
done, commends itself to every honest man. But 
such successful management of the industries of 
@ prison requires experience and business tact, 
which qualifications are not usually possessed by 
party favorites. The Commissioners, therefore, 
hold it unwise to commit the industries of the 
prisons to their respective heads so long as these 
are sure to be displaced on every transference of 
power from one political party to another. To 
make the change from contract to State manage- 
ment safe and successful, the administration of 
the prisons must be kept in the hands of the hon- 
est and capable men, which cannot be done until 
political control is eliminated from prison govern- 
ment. This can be done only by an amendment 
of the Constitution, and the Commissioners recom- 
mend that the strenuous efforts of all good citi- 
zens be directed to that end. 


“ Upon the whole, it is the settled conviction of 
the Commissioners, formed as the evidence taken 
during the present investigation, and on their own 
reflection upon the subject, disregarding the in- 
creasing volume of public opinion in the same di- 
rection throughout the country, that the contract 
system of prison labor, added to the system of 
political elections and appointments, involving, 
of necessity, alow grade of official qualification 
and constant changes -in the prison staff, renders 
nugatory to a great extent the whole theory of 
our penitentiary system. Inspection may correct 
isolated abuses ; philanthropy may relieve isolated 
cases of distress; religion may effect isolated 
moral cures; but real,.radical, comprehensive, 
and, above all, permanent improvement is impos- 
sible.” 

With regard to the second proposition of the 
Assembly bill, which would defeat the chief aim 
of prison labor by forbidding the training of 
criminals to any crafts that would give them re- 
munerative employment when set at liberty, the 
Commissioners hold that it is neither wise nor in 
accordance with the wishes of intelligent working 
men. It is not the training of prisonets to useful 
trades, and their employment thereat, which brings 
the prison into injurious competition with free 
labor, but the undue pursuit of a few employ- 
ments to the exclusion of all others. Rightly dis- 
tributed among many trades, the prison labor of 
the country would have no sensible effect on prices 
or wages; and it is this multiplication and equali- 
zation of trades in penal and reformatory institu- 
tions that intelligent working men demand, as 
well for the prisoners’ sake as theirown. This 
position of the working men coincides with that 
of the most successful prison conductors the world 
over. In the little kingdom of Denmark some 
fifteen or twenty trades are imparted in the 
prisons, with excellent results in the way of 
preventing relapses. Montesinos introduced and 
taught forty-three trades in his prison at Valen- 
cia, giving the convicts their choice, with the hap- 
piest reformatory effect. In the central prisons of 
France sixty-two distinct handicrafts are taught. 
The beneficial effect of such industrial training 
in preventing return to prison is asserted by 
numerous prison experts. Mr. Hopkins, warden 
of the Kansas State Penitentiary, says : ““ We have 
had no recommittals to this prison of those whose 
sentence on their first imprisonment was long 
enough to allow us to teach them a full trade.” 





Mr. Rice, warden of the Maine State Prison, 


says: * Since I have been in charge, now over five 
years, I have discharged two hundred convicts, 
only seven of whom have returned to prison, and 
but two of the seven had learned a trade when 
discharged, and one of those had served three 
terms there.” The testimony of others is to the 
same effect. 
As resarés nenitentiarics and vrefermetorics not 
under State control, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that no legislation be had for the present. 
The time is not ripe for such a radical change; 
besides, the existing State institutions are not 
sufficiently well managed to make an extension 
of the system at all desirable. Political mis- 
management would defeat any good ends which 
might, under other circumstances, be secured by 
the legislation proposed. The conviction of the 
Commissioners is that “all other questions relative 
to prison reform should remain in abeyance until 
there shall be incorporated into the Constitution 
the amendment which, for the last six or eight 
years, has been pressed upon the people with such 
effect that it secured, irrespective of party, the 
vote of a large majority of the Constitutional 
conventions in 1867; that it received the unani- 
mous vote of the Senate last Winter; and, there 
is reason to believe, would have had the sanction 
of the Assembly as well, if it had reached a point 
where it could have been @icted upon by that 
body.” If this great preliminary measure can be 
accomplished, all other needed and desirable 
prison reforms will in their opinion speedily fol- 
low. If it fails, all such reforms will of necessity 
be superficial and transient. 

We have considered our subject at great length, 
yet far too briefly to do justice to its impertance. 
Those who are interested in the matter—and all 
honest citizens should be—will find the able re- 
port ef the Commissioners richly worthy of study, 
We should have been glad to quote largely of 
the testimony bearing on the several guestions 
raised, but lack of space forbids. 








THE THORNS OF PALESTINE. 


HEN God made the earth, beautiful and 
perfect, He caused it to bring forth every- 
thing for the use and the delight of the beings 
who were to dwell on it. And He saw that it was 
good. But when they proved themselves unfit 
for their Paradise, He said, as a part of the curse, 
“thorns and thistles shall it bring forth”—bring 
forth to thee. 

Dare we infer that these had no existence until 
sincame? Weknow, at least, that after that they 
had a new significance to man. As he was to get 
bread—his necessary food—by the sweat of his 
brow, so he was to meet resistance in the cultiva- 
tion even of the soil from which bread was to 
come. Harmful things would contend for mas- 
tery among the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 
So that even in agriculture—the primitive and the 
simplest occupation—he should meet with obsta- 
cles at the outset. 

Thorns, therefore, in the very beginning, became 
typical of the opposing forces which thenceforth, 
while the earth should last, should meet man at 
every step. In purely intellectual life the analogy 
holds good. And in a far more profound sense, it 
is true of the moral. Difficulties, annoyances, ob- 
staclespthings that repel and wound, await every 
one. The opening book of God’s word to man 
announces the inevitable struggle; and—most 
significant—the closing one promises reward to 
those who overcome. And—most pathetic of all 
aspects of this subject—thorns, which were a curse 
to the first of the race, who lost Paradise, wound- 
ed the brow of Him who won Paradise back for 
man. 
So early in the sacred writings are thorns 
spoken of. Thenceforth they are very many times 
alluded to, though “thorns and thistles” do not 
but once afterward appear in connection. 


Palestine has a very unusual varity and quan- 
tity of thorn-producing plants, shrubs, and trees. 
They grow everywhere. The land is literally 
cursed and clothed with them. It would seem as 
if in no other country could so many be found. 
And they are in diverse forms of vegetable life; 
from the coarse prickly herbage of the desert, 
which the camel loves to crop, the stinging vine 
that creeps over the rocks, and the thistles to be 
found amid the luxuriant pasturage of some parts 
of Galilee so tall that they overtop the head of a 
man on horseback, to the monstrous spiny leaves 
of the prickly pear, and the gigantic thorn-tree 
looking like the gnarled apple-trees of some old 
orchard. 

The soil is prolific of them; and through the 
slackness of the inhabitants they are allowed to 
overrun what was once finely cultivated territory. 
The land of Gennesaret produces now hardly any- 
thing else. Places once famous for fertility are 
now given up to them. Of no one is this more 
lamentably true than of Jericho, once noted for 
the sycamore, the henna, and everything stately 
and beautiful. The sycamore is extinct; and of 
all her pleasant fruits not one is to be found there; 
a solitary palm-tree stands, or stood, a mournful 
reminder of her past glory. Furze grows on the 
ridges round about; and sage and wild thyme 
spread their generous covering over what would 
else be naked crag; but from the plain to the 
heights it is for the most part given over to 
thorns. The bleak track between Jerusalem and 
Jericho is covered with the Nubk; and the little 
village, if village it may be called, of filthy Arab 


of thorns, and each separate abode has its sur- 

rounding hedge. 

Wherever the traveler goes he is made painfully 

aware of this one sad feature of vegetable life. If 

he would climb some mountain, or explore some 

sacred locality, it must often be accomplished at 

the cost of lacerated flesh and tattered garments. 

Thoxu-vushes and trees, armed with sharp p< iuis 

that seem the perfection of instruments of torture, 
are intertangled with oak and tamarisk and other 
forest growths. 

The thriftless inhabitants suffer them to remain 

in the very vineyards and cornfields. The Scrip- 

tural allusions to this are frequent. When we 
read of the seed which a husbandman went out to 
sow, falling among thorns, it strikes us as some- 
what singular that such a thing should occur; 
but thorns grow unmolested in the midst of fields 
of grain, and are allowed to encroach continually 
upon the cultivated portions. Job refers to this 
wretched kind of husbandry, where he speaks of 
taking the harvest “even out of the thorns.” And 
Solomon, in describing the ways of the foolish 
man, alludes to the same; he found the vineyard 
of the man void of understanding “all grown 
over with thorns.” Jeremiah commands, in the 
name of the Lord, that they “sow not among 
thorns.” And again he says, “they have sown 
wheat, but they shall reap thorns.” Still, such is 
the wasteful custom of the land, that when the 
time of harvest comes, the stalks of grain are 
often literally gleaned from among thorns ; as we 
see, on our newly cleared ground, the reapers 
carefully putting in their sickles among the 
blackened stumps and the rocks brought to view 
by burning off the timber. 


Thorn-bushes are full of dead twigs, as is the 
case with all close-growing shrubs, which present 
continual decay and renewal, as the old stems and 
branches die and new ones shoot up. These are 
dry as tinder, so that fire kindled among them 
would soon run over the whole field and destroy 
the harvest. Moses considered the risk of such 
destruction so great that he made a law com- 
manding the people to make restitution in every 
such case. It seems to have been such a common 
occurrence to have a conflagration from fire 
dropped among thorns, that special allusions are 
made to the fact. “ As the fire burneth wood, and 
as the flame setteth the mountain on fire”—referr- 
ing to its catching among the thorns which some- 
times clothe whole mountain sides, where if by 
chance or design a spark should fall, the wood 
and dry grove would catch hke flax. In Isaiah, 
a peculiarly fierce and fearful fire is likened to 
the burning of thorns :—“ And the people shall be 
as the burning of lime; as thorns cut up shall 
they be burned in the fire.” 

The people of the land avail themselves of this 
combustibility, and put the thorns to use. The 
poor womar who was gathering sticks with 
which to cook her frugal dinner, was undoubtedly 
collecting these dead twigs. They make such a 
brisk, blazing fire that they are exceedingly use- 
ful for eooking service. Such are probably meant 
in Matthew, where grass is spoken of as being 
cast into the oven. Bread was baked in portable 
ovens, heated by building a fire in them, and for 
this purpose nothing could be more suitable than 
these dry branches; they would catch so quickly 
and; burn with sucha fierce heat. Again, the 
peculiar snapping, as the flame darts from stick 
to stick, is illustrated by the expression, “like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.” And the quick- 
ness with which they catch fire and make their 
intense heat felt, can afford no more signal com- 
parison than in this one startling threatening in 
Psalms :—“ Before your pot can feel the thorns, 
He shall take them away as with a whirlwind.” 
Swiftness, overwhelming suddenness, reaches the 
height of comparison in this vivid sentence. 

Still other uses‘do the ubiquitous thorns serve. 
And all along, parallel with the customs of the 
land as they prevail to-day, run the Scriptural 
allusions, through the Old Testament and the 
New. On the flat roofs of the houses they are fre- 
quently used as a part of the thatéhing. Mortar 
and earth compose a portion; but above these are 
laid dry grass and thorns. When the wheat is 
thrashed, and not ready for removal, the harvesters 
protect it by temporarily laying thorn branches 
over it. The threshing floor of Atad was so 
called, from being surrounded by thorn, or buck- 
thorn. Harrowing was done by dragging such 
branches over the newly-broken or sowed ground. 

No doubt the booths for Jacob’s herds were of 
thorns and. stakes wattled together, for in this 
way do the shepherds of Palestine provide places 
of security for their flocks. The folds on the 
mountains are so palisaded by thorn-bushes that 
no wild creature can break through. This hedg- 
ing with thorns is often spoken of in the Bible; 
sometimes in the sense of being straitened, ob- 
structed, and sometimes in that of being defended 
and secured. “ He hath hedged me about that I 
cannot get out.” It is presented as an obstacle 
by Solomon—“ the way of the slothful man as a 
hedge of thorns,” in contrast with that of him 
who should find the path free. “I will hedge up 
thy way with thorns that the Way shall not be 
found.” 
The hedges around gardens are frequently of 
the Prickly Pear, which grows to mammoth di- 
mensions, with leaves a foot and a half in diam- 
eter, and armed with such formidable spines that 
no animal would attempt either to force a way 
through or to climb over. In many cases, this 








huts, is effectually fortified by a bristling barrier 





plant forms a high, massive hedge along the way- 
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side, presenting an unscalable barrier. It has 
encroached even upon sacred places in the Holy 
City, verifying the words of Hosea, that “thorns 
shall be in thy tabernacles.” Of no other thorn 
could the words of David with more force have 
been spoken : “ But the sons of Belial shall be all of 
theni as thorns thrust away, because they cannot | 
be taken with hands. But the man that shall 
touch them must be fenced with iron, and the 
staff of a spear.” “Sharper than a thorn hedge,’ 

says Micah. 

[To be continued.) 





INVISIBLE. 
BY E. R. SILL. 


¥ there is naught but what I see, 
What is the wide world worth to me? 
But is there naught save what I see? 
A thousand things on every hand 
My sense is numb to understand: 
I know we eddy round the sun ; 
When has it dizzied any one? 
I know the round worlds draw from far, 
Through hollow systems, star to star; 
But who has e’er upon a strand 
Of those great cables laid his band ? 
What reaches up from room to room 
Of chambered earth, thro’ glare or gloom, 
Thro’ molten flood and fiery blast, 
And binds our hurrying feet so fast? 
"Tis the earth-mother’s love, that well 
Will hold the motes that round her dwell: 
Thro’ granite hills you feel it stir 
As lightly as thro’ gossamer: 
Its grasp unseen by mortal eyes, 
Its grain no lens can analyze. 


If there is naught but what I see, 
The friend I loved is lost to me: 
He sleeps afar; who dares to say 
His spirit is so far away? 
Who knows what wings are round about? 
These thoughts—-who proves but from without 
They sii are whispered? Who can think 
They rise fro morning’s food and drink? 
These thought that stream on like the sea, 
And darkly beat incessantly 
The feet of some great hope, and break, 
And only broken glimmers make, 
Nor ever climb the shore, to lie 
And calmly mirror the far sky, 
And image forth in tranquil deeps 
The secret that its silence keeps. 


Because he never comes, and stands 
And stretches out to me both hands, 
Because he never leans before 
The gate, when I set wide the door 
At morning, or is never found 
Just at my side when I turn round, 
Half thinking I shall meet his eyes, 
From watching the broad moon-globe rise,— 
For all this, shall I cease to pray, 

And let my heart grow hard, and say: 
“ He perished, and has ceased to be; 

Another comes, but never he?” 

Nay, by our wondrous being, nay! 

Although his face I never see 

Through all the infinite To Be, 

I know he lives and cares for me. 
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By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” * Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PERTURBATIONS. 


Screnre.—Ida’s Study—Ida busy making notes from 
a book—Eva sitting by, embroidering. 


Eva—“ Heigho! how stupid things are. I am 
tired of everything. I am tired of shopping— 
tired of parties—tired of New York—where the 
same thing keeps happening over and over. I 
wish I wasa man. I'd just take my carpet- 
bag and go to Europe. Come now, Ida, pray stop 
that, and talk to me, do!” 

Ida, putting down her book and pen: 

“ Well—and what about?” 

“Oh, you know !—this inextricable puzzle—what 
does ail a certain person? Now he didn’t come at 
all last night, and when I asked Jim Fellows 
where his friend was (one must pass the compli- 
ment of inquiring, you know), he said, ‘ Hender- 
son had grown dumpy lately,’ and that he couldn’t 
get him out anywhere.” 

“Well, Eva, I’m sure I can’t throw any light 
on the subject. I know no more than you.” 

“Now, Ida, let me tell you, this afternoon when 
we stopped in the park, I went into that great 
rustic arbor on the top of the hill there, and just 
as we came in on one side, I saw him in all haste 
hurrying out on the other, as if he were afraid 
to meet me.” 

“ How very odd!” 

“Odd! Well, I should think it was; but what 
was worse, he went and stationed himself on a 
bench under a tree where he could hear and see 
us, and there my lord sat—perhaps he thought I 
didn’t see him, but I did. 

“Lillieand Belle Forrester and Wat Jerrold were 
with me, and we were having such a laugh! I 
don’t know whenI have had such a frolic, and 
how silly it was of him to sit there glowering like 

an owl in an ivy bush, when he might have come 
out and joined us, and had a good time! I’m quite 
out of patience with the creature, it’s so vexatious 
to have him act se!” 


“It is vexatious, darling, butthenas you can’t do | tri 


any thing about it why think of it ?” 


“ Because I can’t help it. Can you have a real 
friendship for a person and enjoy his society, 
and not care in the least whether you have it or 
not? Of course you can’t. We were friends— 
quite good friends, and [’m not ashamed to say I 
miss him, very much, and then to have such an 
unaccountable mystery about it. I should think 
you’d miss him too.” 

“TI dosomewhat,” said Ida, “ but then you see I 
have so much more to think of. [have my regular 
work every day for papa, and I have my plan of 
study, and to say the truth, so far as I am con- 
cerned, though I liked Mr. Henderson so very 
much, yet I don’t miss him.” } 

“ Well, Ida, now I want to ask you, didn’t you 
think he acted as if——” 

“ Asif he were in love with you, you would say.” 

“ Well—yes.”’ 

“He certainly did, if I am any judge of symptoms; 
but then, dear, men are often in love with women 
they don’t mean to marry.” 

“Who wants to marry him, I should like to 
know? I’m not thinking of that.” 

“ Well, then, Eva, perhapshe has discovered that 
he wants to marry you; and, peenane, for some 
reason he regards that as impossible, and so is 
going to try to keep away.” 

“ How perfectly hateful and stupidofhim! I'd 
rather never have seen him.” 

“A man generally has this advantage over a 
woman in a matter of this sort, that he has an 
object in life which is more to him than anything 
else, and he can fill his whole mind with that.” 

_ “ Well, Ida, that’s all very true, but what object 
in life can a girl hate who lives as we do; who 
has everything she can want without an effort— 
I for instance. 

“ But I have an object.” 

“Yes, I know you have, but I am different from 
you. It would be as impossible for me to do as 
you do, as for a fish to walk upright on dry land.” 

“Well Eva, this objectless, rootless, floating kind 
of life that you and almost all girls lead, is at the 
bottom of nearly all your troubles. Literally 
and truly you have nothing inthe world to do but 
to amuse yourselves ; the consequence is that you 
soon get tired of almost every kind of amusement, 
and so every friendship, and flirtation assumes a 
Copeepertennes interest in your minds. There is 


| danger now that you may think too much of 


Mr. 

“ Oh, stuffand nonsense, Ida! I won’t, so there! 
I'll put him out of my head forthwith and bolt the 
door. Give me a good stiff dose of reading, Ida; 
one of your dullest scientific books, and get me 
to write you an analysis of it as we did at school. 
Here, let me see, ‘Descent of Man.’ Come, now, 
Vl sit down and go at it.” 

Eva sits down with book, pencil and paper, and 
turns over the leaves. 

“ Let’s try how it looks. ‘Sexual Selection !’ 
Oh, horrid! ‘Her Ape-like Proportions!’ I 
should be ashamed to talk so about my ancestors. 
Apes !—of all things—why not some more respect- 
able animal? lions or horses, for example. You 
remember Swift’s ory about the houyhnhnms. 
Isn’t this a dreadfully dull book, Ida ?” 
“No, I don’t find it so. Iam deeply interested 
though I admit it is pretty heavy.” 
“But, then, Ida, you see it goes against the 
Bible, doesn’t it ?” 
** Not necessarily as I see.” 
“Why, yes; to be sure. I haven’t read it; but 
Mr. Henderson gave me the clearest kind of a 
sketch of the argument, and that is the way it im- 
pressed me. That to be sure is among the things I 
rincipally value him for ; he is my milk-skimmer; 
e gets all the cream that rises on a book and pre- 
sents it to me ina portable form, I remember 
one of the very last really comfortable long talks 
we had; it was on this subject, and I told him 
that it seemed to me that the modern theory and 
the Bible were point blank opposites. Instead of 
men being a fallen race, they are a rising race, and 
never so high as now; and then, what becomes of 
the Garden of Eden, and St. Paul? Now, for my 
part, [told Mr. Henderson [ wasn’t going to give 
up all the splendid poetry of Milton and the 
Bible, just use Mr. Darwin took it into his 
head that it was not improbable that my seventy- 
fifth millionth grandfather might have been a 
big baboen with green nose and pointed ears!” 
My dear Eva, you have capital reasons for be- 
lieving and not believing. You believe what seems 
most agreeable and poetic.” 
sixteen million billion ages ago, why shouldn’t 
I? Nobody knows what happened there ; nobody 
has been there to see what made the first particle 
of jelly take to living, and turn into agerm cel 
and then go working on lilce yeast, till it worke 
out into all the things we see. I think it a good 
deal easier to believe the Garden of Eden story, 
especially as that is pretty and poetical, and is in 
the dear old Book that is so sweet and comfort- 
able to us; but then Mr. Henderson insists that 
even if we do hold the Evolution theory, the old 
book will be no less true. Inever saw a man of 
so much thought who had so much reverence.” | 
“TI thought you were going to study Darwin 
and not think of him,” said Ida. 

“ Well, somehow, almost every thing puts me in 
mind of him, because we have had such long talks 
about operas and, Ida, to tell the truth, [ do 
believe I am inte lectually lazy. I don’t like rough 
hard work, I like polishing and fariahing. Now, 
I want a man to fe through all this rough, hard 
fom ger disagreeable labyrinth of scientific terms, 
and pick out the meaning and put it into afew 
plain words, and then I take it and brighten it u 
and put on the rainbows. Look here, now, thin] 
of my having to scrabble through a bog like this 
in the origin of the species: : 

“*Tn Carthamus and some other compositae the 
central achenesalone are furnished with a pappus; 
and in Hyoseristhe same head yields achenes of 
three different forms. In certain Umbelliferae 
the exterior seeds, according to Tanch, are ortho- 

ous, and the central one coelospermous, and 
this difference has been considered by De Candolle 
» e the highest systematic importance in the 


ily. 

“Now all this is just as unintelligible to me 
asif it were written in Choctaw. I don’t know 
enough to know what it means, andI’m afraid I 
don’t care enough to know. I want to know the 
upshot of the whole by ra plain English, and 

n see whether I can believe it or not ; and isn’t 
it ashame things are so that one cannot have 
a sensible man to be one’s guide, philosopher and 
friend, without this everlasting marriage question 
coming up? If a woman makes an effort t or 
keepa valuable friend, she ‘is/supposed to be in- 

and making unfeminine efforts for a 
husband. Now this poor man is perfectly ed 





“Exaotly, Ida; and in those far-off regions, | patty—j 
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about something—for I can see he has really gone 
off shockingly, and looks thin and hag; , and! 
can’t just write him a note and ask him to come 
and finish his resumé of Darwin for me, without 
going over the boundaries; and the worst of it 
is, it is J who set these limits ;—I myself who 
am a world too proud to say the first word or 
give the slightest indication that his absence isn’t 
He ble as his presence.” ; 

“Well, Eva, I can write a note and request him 

to call and see me,” said Ida, “and if you like, I 
will. I have no sort of fear what he will think of 
me. 
“T would not have you for the world. It would 
look like an advance on our no indeed. 
These creatures are so conceited, if they once find 
out that you ean’tdo without them——” _ 

“T never observed any signs of conceit in Mr. 
Henderson.” ihe 

_“*Well, I have made it an object to keep hima 
little humble, so far. as his sex will permit, you 
see. But seriously, Ida, is not it curious about this 
marriage matter? Everybody says it’s what we 
are e for, all the novels end with it, all the 
poems are about it, you are hearing about it in 
one way or other all the time; and yet all this 
while you are supposed not to care an 
about it one way orthe other. If aman be ever 
so able to you, and do ever so much to make 

ou like him, you must pretend that you are quite 
indifferent to him, and don’t care whether he 
comes or goes, until such time as he chooses to 
launch the tremendous question at you.” _ 

“Well,” said Ida, “I admit that there is ous 
this absurdity in our life: but [I avoid it all by 
firmly laying a plan of my own, and having a 
business of my own. To me marriage woul 
an interruption; it would require a breaking up 
and ‘reconstruction of my whole plan, and of 
course I really think nothing about it.” 

“ But are you ly resolved never to marry ?” 

“No; but never, unless I find someone more to 
me than all on which I have set my heart. I do 
not need it for my neeaannes. Iam sufficient to 
myself; and besides I have an object I hope to at- 
tain, and that is toopena way by which many 
other women shall secure independence and com- 
fort and ease.” ; : 

“ Deary_ me, Ida, I wish I were like you: but 
I’m not. It seems to me that the only way to give 
most girls any concentration or object is to marry 
them. Then, somehow, gsseem to arrange 
themselves, and, at all events, the world stops 
talking about you, and wondering what you are 

oing to do; they get you off their minds. That 

do believe was the reason why at one time I 
came so near drifting into that affair with Wat 
Sydney. Aunt Maria was so vigorous with me 
and talked in such a commanding manner, and 
with so many ‘of courses,’ that I really pg to 
think I was one of the ‘of courses’ myself; but 
my acquaintance with Mr. Henderson has shown 
me that it would be intolerable to live with a man 
that you couldn’t talk with about everything that 
comes into your head; and nowI can’t talk with 
him, and I won’t marry Wat Sydney ; andso what 
isto be done? Shall I go to Stewart’s and buy 
me a new suit of Willow Green, er fre up the 
loins of my mind and go through Darwin like 
a man, and look out all the terms in the dictionary 
and come out the other side a strong minded 
— ? = shall I = ae _ the pn of St. 

ohn, and weara great w cape and gray gown 
and have all the world say T did it because 
couldn’t get Wat Sydney (for that’s exactly what 
they would say), or what shall do? The trouble 
is, mamma and Aunt Maria with their expecta- 
tions. It’s much as mamma can do to survive 
your course, andif J take to having a ‘purpose’ 
too, I don’t know but mamma would commit 
suicide, poor dear woman.” 

(Enter Alice with empressement) : 

what do you think? Wat Sydney come 
back and going to give a great croquet party out 
at Clairmont, and of course we are all invited 
with notes in the most resplendent style, with 
crest and coat of arms, and eve —perfect- 
ly ‘mag!’ There’s to be a steamboat with a band 
of music to take the guests up, and no end of 
splendid doings ; marquées and tents and illumi- 
nations and fire-works, and to return by moon- 
light after all’s over; isn’t it lovely? I do think 
at Sydney’s perfectly splendid! and it’s all on 
your account, Eva, I know itis.” _ 

“Pooh, nonsense, you absurd child, 1 don’t be- 
lieve it. 1 dare say its a party just to proclaim 
that he is engaged to somebody else.” . 

“Do you know,” added Alice, “I met Jim Fel- 
lows, and he saya everybody is wild about this 

—jyst, stark tearing wild about it—for it 
isn’t going to be 2 crush—something very select.” 

“Ts Jim going ?” "7 

“Yes, he showed me his ticket and Hender- 
son’s, and he declared he was going to take ‘ Hal,’ 
as he called him, spite of his screams; he said 
that he had been writing and aoa bw and + 4 
ing himself to death, and that he should drag him 
out by the hair of the head. Come, Eva, let’s go 
down to Tullegig’s and have a ‘ kank’ about cos- 
tumes. I haven’t a thing fit to wear, nor you 


either.” 
{To be Continued.] 
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** SOLD UNDER SIN.” 


N a single, condensed passage of two lines, 
in the New Testament, is represented one of 
the greatest tragedies of human life : 


“ For we know that the law is spiritual ; but Lam carnal, 
sold under sin.” 


This passage records the revelation to the apostle 
of the whole spiritual nature—not of the law alone, 
but of man, to whom that law is given. And it 
records the conviction, as well as fact, on the other 
side, that man is radically sinful. Sold under sin 
can mean nothing else than one made captive. And 
to be captive in those days of Roman severity was 
no small thing. 

The apostle’s experience bas been that of innu- 
merable persons since. He lived long with the most 
complacent conviction of his personal excellences. 
He was very religious. He was a devout man, and 
he was self-denying in his devotions. He was ap 
exceedingly conscientious man. His conscience led 
him into a great deal of sin—fur conscience leads 








* Reported expressly for Taz Cunrsrian Union by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 


be | God’s law. 


men wrong as wellas right. Itis nota safe guide. 
He had no suspicion of his real character. He saw 
nothing in those around him that should lead 
him to feel his own un-importance, or see faults in 
himself that needed correction. For he was highly 
honored—and ou the very ground of moral excel- 
lence. 

All at once an entirely new view opened to him ; 
a revelation followed; he experienced an intense 
conflict of mind ; and out of that conflict came that 
which reconstructed his life and character, and sent 
new streams of conduct flowing from the old and 
cleansed fountain. 

What was it that out of this confusion wrought 

this reconstruction? It was such a view of God’s 
law as brought home to his inward motives 
aud thoughts and feelings the reality of God's 
claims. Before, his standard was external. He 
had governed his body in its relations to human 
laws and human institutions. He had made him- 
self doa thousand things which were commanded 
in the temple-service, and he had made himself re- 
frain from a thousand things which had no special 
moral character, and might have been negiected, 
but were a part of his educated idea of duty. But 
he had now been taught that the experience of life 
was not in action, but back of action, in motive. 
And there was the revelation to him that he was 
not so much to measure his outward conduct as the 
sources from which it flowed, and that these were 
to.be measured by a spiritual interpretation of 
It was the interposition of this new 
truth that dispossessed him of his whole past life. 
In one single moment he saw trembling and falling 
before him all that had been his life before, because 
he had measured it wrongly, and had not had the 
right standard. 
Paul was very rich so long as he was allowed to 
put his own estimate upon his conduct; but there 
came the intrusive light of theGospel, which taught 
him that he must measure in a different way, and 
by another test; and the moment he began to ac- 
cept that test, what was the revelation? ‘‘I was 
alive before the law came,’ he said; “ but when 
the law came, and I saw what it was, and that I 
was to measure with that, sin revived. It sprang 
up where I never knew there was sin. I took this 
law of divine love, and carried it to my conscience, 
and my conscience was covered all over with sin, I 
carried that law, and held iton my motives, and 
they stood up in their hideousness. Sin lived there. 
At every point, and in every faculty of my nature, 
I found sin. When I brought that law of God and 
held it on my life, it was like a grave-yard in the 
morning of the resurrection; and in every part of 
myself sin revived; in my thoughts and affections 
and conscience and worshiping tendencies. It 
lived in every living impulse, in every moral senti- 
ment, everywhere in me; and when I came to 
bring God’s law to bear, I found sin populous and 
immense; and I died. The sight was such that 
when I beheld it I was carried away captive. I 
was as good as a dead man, and no better.” 


The first great element of this change in Paul, as 
we gather from various sources, was the revelation 
to him of God as a different Being from any that he 
had contemplated, and the revelation that.he was 
living with such an ideal before him, which he 
called God, that, in point of fact, he was living 
without any God. All the conceptions which 
he had hitherto formed of God had not been 
such as gave him an understanding of the divine 
nature and requirements; and when they were 
revealed, the discrepancy between them and his 
own nature and conduct wus such that he found 
himself filled with active resistance. There was a 
life-and-death struggle in his soul. ‘ Wilt thou, O 
soul, submit thyself to sucha One?” Before this 
question everything in him resisted and refused. 


Then there was another conviction as a constituent 
element of this revelation of the law of God— 
namely, that.he was himself radically unsound in 
character, partly by reason of this disjunction from 
God, and partly by reason of his selfishness, which 
he had never before realized to be in him. Itis 
possible that Paul had thought of selfishness as 
simply an external act; not asa state which is an- 
terior to choice, and which regulates it; and he 
found that in this comprehensive sense he was 
selfish, that he organized his whole life around about 
his own self-consciousness, and that the aims and 
drift of his life and character were toward self- 
pleasing. ‘ 

He also perceived that from both of these reasons 
he was profoundly sinful. It was revealed to him 
that his moral affections were not gracious in 
quality. The form was there, but the quality was 
not. His feelings were sharp, bitter, unwholesome. 
And although he was just,and in many respects 
honest, the quality of conscience and justness 
wrought out a zeal in him which was cruel, revenge- 
ful, bloody, hideous. There was no evidence that 
he had the spirit of Him who said, “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.” He came at last, threugh 
many struggles, to that condition in which he de- 
spaired of building up a right character. in himself, 
or of doing anything alone. He fell back into the 
arms of God as at last a child falls, giving up its 
pettishness and resistance. And thereafter, through 
the whole of his being, was poured the virtue and 
power of the divine nature, so that those things 
which he could not do by his own unassisted power, 
he became able to do, and to do abundantly, through 
the power of Christ which was in him. 


Nothing iu our own latter day is comparable to this 
sublime tragedy in the magnitude of the elements 
of which it treats. 

Through something like this passes every adult 
person who becomes a Christian without having in 
early life been trained into the spirit of Christ, nor 
having been brought up with religious culture, nor 
having been early taught to bend himself to the 
power of Christ. Every person whose soul ig 
thoroughly possessed by the spirit of the world is 
obliged to pass through that which is the equiva- 





lent of this, though the development is with infinite 
variations and modifications. 
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PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY. 
[From a Speech by Dr. Dexter.) 
HERE is no sort of good in verbal tests as to 
consistent religious orthodoxy. We tried 
them, and found that the clothing of the child was 
a very poor covering for the full-grown man. 
And, as our Heavenly Father has ordained in re- 
gard to his humblest creatures that get their living 
in the water, and once a year, as they grow larger, 
cast off their crustacean covering and secrete a new 
one, so he bas ordained, I believe, in the matter of 
creeds They are just as hard asthe shell of the 
lobster; they are just as useful for the time being, 
but it is exceedingly convenient sometimes to have 
them thrown off and secreted afresh. We have tried 
that in various ways, and even in our theological 
seminary at Andover we have been within two 
years obliged to go to the highest prosecuting officer 
of our commonwealth—the attorney-general of 
Massachusetts—to get his legal opinion upon the 
statutes there, and know whether, if they did a 
very little unbuckle the tight bands and get a little 
‘more freedom, he would say anything about it: 
and he said he would not. And he had the grace to 
quote from John Robinson in his legal opinion when 
he advanced the glorious idea that truth does not 
come all at once; but that it has progressed and 
advanced, year by year, and that the proper atti- 
tude of the mind regenerated under God is to re- 
ceive that truth, and the more of it the better, and 
live each day according to the light it has that day. 


THE ARGUMENT OF PEACE, 
(From the Independent.) 


T is the argument of peace by which such 
men as Mr. Cheney are besought to separate 
themselves from the churches to which they belong. 
“‘Thedisturbances of which we hear arescandalous,”’ 
men say. “‘ Why do not these people with the trouble- 
some consciences take themselves quietly out of the 
way and let us have peace?’ But peace is not al- 
ways the highest good. It is possible that these dis- 
turbed sects may need nothing so much as a little 
wholesome agitation. When the world is wrong 
side up, the men who turn the world upside down 
are the men to be prayed for. Doubtless George H. 
Stuart is a source of some uneasiness to the bigots 
of his denomination; but the discomfort which 
they suffer because of his presence is as nothing 
compared to what they would feel if Christ should 
come among them. He who said, ‘‘I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword,” requires no man to keep 
the peace with bigotry or formalism. 


INFALLIBILITY AND USURY. 
(From a Letter by Prof. Frobschammer. } 


CARCELY anything has been condemned so 
decisively and positively by the Church as the 
lending out of money at interest. It was uncon- 
ditionally forbidden to any one lending money to 
demand anything more than the restoration of the 
sum lent, whatever might be the object of the loan, 
or whether the persons between whom the transac- 
tions took place were poor orrich. The prohibition 
was maintained for centuries ; the Dominican monk, 
Daniel Concina, quotes twenty-eight councils and 
seventeen popes who specifically condemned the 
lending of money at interest. Pope Benedict XIV., 
in his encylical of 1745, made no distinction between 
interest and usury, but declared that all require- 
ments in excess of the exact sum lent are expressly 
forbidden by the Divine law. The General Council 
of Vienna (1311), whose president was Pope Clement 
V., decided that any one who should declare that 
the lending of money at interest is permitted shall 
be punished as a heretic. And now let us sea what 
the Pope and the Church think about this matter in 
our day. Not only do they not forbid the demand of 
interest, but the Popes bave all profited by it, and: 
Pius IX. has even called upon the faithful to lend 
him money at interest, all former prohibitions not- 
withstanding. The Church, the Popes, and the 
general councils have thus either shown that they 
were not infallible according to the testimony of 
the present Pope himself, or Pius IX. shows that he 
is fallible by pg het the prohibition of his 
predecessors. 


HUMAN NATURE AND LOBSTERS. 
{From a Communication to the Providence Journal.) 


ONG, long ago, when honest merchants and 
charcoal men were frequently seen in our 
streets, a venerabie sage dwelt in this place, and oc- 
eupied one of the stalls in the old fish market on 
Canal street. Here he not only opened lobsters and 
prepared quahaug stews for the voluptuary of 
limited pecuniary means, but he also let fall precious 
words of wisdom, so satisfying to those higher crav- 
ings of our nature which shell-fish can never reach. 
As a boy, there was just a right blending of the car- 
nal and celestial in our nature to render this spot 
attractive to us. One day, after satisfying the 
wants of the body to repletion, we naturally fell into 
moralizing on the sins and failings of humanity, and 
we expressed ourselves at a loss to conceive how, in 
such a beautiful world as this, with every blessing 
to make a man happy, any could be found so de- 
praved and ungrateful as to ever allow themselves 
to get hungry enough to steal a loaf of bread to 
satisfy the transient demands of their alimentary 
canal. 

“My child,” said the sage, ‘‘do you see that lob- 
ster? It was not always that red color.—Before it 
left its native element to participat’ wit man in 
the privileges and penalties of civil\zed life, it was 
of a beautiful dark green color, and i\ took hours of 
hard boiling in hot water to make the frightful 
change. So with mankind, my son. As we never 
saw a lobster with force of character enough to re- 
sist the action of warm water on his shell, so we sel- 
dom behold in this life a man whose chacxcter does 
not undergo a change when put into the hot water 
of business trials and temptations. There may be a 
few human lobsters of the legal, clerical, or medical 





profession, who keep out of the caldron of coni-| 


merce, and present the natural color of their shells: 
but they are lobsters nevertheless. My child, it is 
the hot water that does it; it is the hot water that 
does it. Whether it is in our power,” he added 
solemnly, “ to keep out of hot water, or to regulate 
its temperature, is a profound question, beyond 
your years to understand.” 

Before we arrived at an age sufficient to demand 
of him a full sohution of the awful problem, death 
had visited the fish market, and kindly opened the 
mortal shell of our venerable friend, and his spirit 
had taken its flight to regions more congenial to 
pure thought than even the rarefied atmosphere of 
our old Canal Street Market. We bave clung to the 
lobster theory of human imperfections, and it is 
hard to give it up, even for the new und more logi- 
cal one of high duties; but it is not for asin-sick 
sinner to be fastidious about any method which will 
give him relief. 


THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF THE LOW-CHURCH PARTY 


[From the Protestant Churchman.) 


T is a very moderate statement that we make 
when we say at least two-thirds of all the con- 
tributions which have been made to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, have been made by those who de- 
nied the doctrine of spiritual regeneration in Bap- 
tism, and who believed that a conscientious freedom 
in the use of services was the privilege of clergymen 
in our Church. It is a curious sort of morality 
which would make it the duty of those who hold 
precisely the same views, to leave the ministry in 
our communign for no other cause than this. And, 
even if such clergymen were willing to sacrifice all 
that they had contributed, of money, or labor, or 
influence to ‘the Church, rather than contend for 
their position, it is very doubtful whether they have 
the right to withdraw their services from those lay- 
men who agree with them in sentiment, and who 
have built the Churches which they occupy, on the 
faith of the maintenance of the historical compre- 
hensiveness of the Church. Laymen as well as cler- 
gymen have their rights, and one of the clearest of 
these, is the right, in places of worship which they 
have themselves provided, to enjoy the ministra- 
tions, if they desire them, of those who deny the 
doctrine of spiritual regeneration. in Baptism, and 
exercise a conscientious liberty in the use of the Lit- 
urgy. 
MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From the Foreign Correspondent of “ an Exchange.’’) 


ITH regard to the symphonies, they seem 
like the books in the Bible, in so far as they 
seem to be sufficiently numerous and to fill every 
requirement. I scarcely hope for any new develop- 
ment in this department. Those splendid fellows, 
the Germans, sit week after week hearing the same 
old symphonies, every phase of which they can 
whistle from memory, and about whose every note 
they have some witticism or sentiment. No 4, in all 
their programmes for the beer garden concerts, is 
one of the fine symphonies, and it is wonderful 
to see the play of countenance and intensity of 
thought inthe men who have come to experience 
the triumvirate of enjoyment in the symphony, the 
cigar, and the “ glas bier.’’ The ladies of distinction 
are there also, with their gentlemen friends, and 
take knitting instead of the cigar with their sym- 
phony and beer. Probably on account of the in- 
fluence of the ladies, the excesses and faults of the 
club house, and of the English and American beer 
saloons, are unknown. In the North German 
brewery, close to Berlin, isa large hall capable of 
accommodating on the ground-floor 10,000 people 
standing, and here when the concerts are given are 
1,500 people sitting in fours around tables, and listen- 
ing intently to Beethoven and the other symphony 
writers. In Berlin the lofty emotions called forth 
by music take the place of those produced in many 
countries by religious services. ‘* Beethoven is my 
religion,” is not an uncommon phase. Fathers say 
they approve of their wives and children attending 
service once on a Sunday, but they consider it un- 
necessary in a full-grown man. Can it be that the 
stripping of the church service in Germany of all 
that is attractive has produced this effect? With 
the exception of a few pieces sung in the early part 
of the cathedral service by the Dom Chor, there 
was not a musical effect even tolerable to my taste 
in the churches of Berlin. The congregations were 
made up of old women, little children, and weak 
intellects, but let us be charitable for probably 
“theirs is the kingdom.’’ What a contrast to the 
apparently soulless service of the Sunday morning, 
is the Beethoven concert of the afternoon, and can 
we hesitate to say that something must be wrong 
in the manner of conducting church worship, when 
we see a nation brimful of the finest emotions 
driven from church to a concert hall before they 
can find a epirit in harmony with their wathetic 
yearnings ? 





THE RADICAL PROTEST. 
(From a Lecture by Rev. Dr. Bartol.] 


O these hints as to the motives and circum- 
stances of our protest let us add our declaration 

as to what the Radical protests against. First, 
against any final wording. The prevailing theory, 
even of Liberal Christians, is that we havein the Bi- 
ble the last perfect expression of the mind of God. 
In the Old Testament, supplemented with the New, 
is writ and bound up all He has tosay. Shall we 
only declare with Robertson that more light is to 
break out of God’s Word, and not add that there is 
to be more word? Is not God inspiration still? Shall 


we insult Him by thinking that he has grown dumb, 


eome under bonds, delivered the whole of His infi- 
nite wisdom in the few sentences we account holy, 
printed in the ancient page? Does not the sailing- 
master hold chart and quadrant, ready to give direc- 
tions at every point of latitude and longitude? So 
the navigator of our humanity has fresh orders for us 
at each degree of the voyage. Secondly: The Radical 
protests against any individual autbority, for truth 
is its own authority, and God’s note is good without 
any indorser. Jesus is not authority for it, but it is 
authority for Him. Because He was its impersona- 


| tion, to sound it louder and clearer than ever before, 





He became transcendently the Teacher; but as well 
say that the atmosphere can make music through 
but one wind instrument as that the Spirit, to which 
all breezes that blow are but flaws, can make melody 
only in a single human breast. If in the splendid 
score of the old masters we read aught that does not 
chime with the string God’s finger touches in the 
harp He has tuned in our own breasts, we must cal! 
it discord now, sweet soever as it may have sounded 
once. Doctrine ot corrupt birth, arbitrary choice of 
the saved, hopeless woe—I do not find it within the 
sacred lids; but would reject as quickly, if I did, as 
if it were the last crude novelty of this rash-speak- 
ing day. Lastly, the Radical Protest is against any 
contradiction of science by so-called religion. If a 
discovery in the constitution of nature runs contra- 
ry to what passes for religion, the religion must giv 
way. Once Galileo was the only man to say the 
earth moved round the sun, and the whole Church 
was against hii. Now he has a unanimous vote. 
Did it never oecur to you that Lyell and Darwin may 
get such a verdict, some day? 


BALLOONING FROM THREE POINTS 6F VIEW. 
{From the Correspondence of an English Paper.) 


W “R. May, the American, who left the French 
capital simultaneously with M. Gambetta, 
though in another balloon . - intensely enjoyed 
the easy locomotion. .... ‘‘Nothing could,” he 
said, *“‘be more beautiful. There you went, ever 
so much faster than an express train, without a sin- 
gle jolt, or the least sense of friction. The wind was 
not in your face, and you hardly felt it at your back. 
There was no noise, no dust, no racket, but the most 
lovely gliding motion. Apart from the Prussian 
bullets that whistled unpleasantly around the ears 
of the balloonists, the single drawback was the faint 
smell of gas, which, throughout the journey, be- 
trayed the bad quality of the varnish used by Nadar 
in the manufacture of his cotton balloons.” 
Gambetta’s impressions were entirely different. He 
was almost, to use his own language, “‘ stunned with 
the overpowering idea of Nature’s force and man’s 
weakness. He felt, to his great astonishment, that 
he had no sense of the abyss.’’ The world se 


‘Louis Philippe II. ?” 


d to| — 


the tribune. Three fallen dynasties aspire to the 
throne of France, and none of them is any longer 
proscribed by any law. Does any one who reads 
these lines believe that if the Comte de Chambord 
appeared in Paris, he would bb saluted with ‘‘ Vive 
Henri V.?” Or that if the Comte de Paris showed 
himself, he would be saluted with cries of .“* Vive 
Or that if he who was con- 
quered at Sedan returned to France, he would be 
saluted with cries of “‘ Vive Napoleon Iff. ?”- No; 
one loud cry would prevail and smother all other 
cries, and it would be: ‘Down with civil war! 
Down with conspirators! Down with revolution- 
ists!” The distinction which exists between wmar- 
riages of inclination and of convenience is no less 
applicable to Governments. It may be that the Re- 
public is not the Government of inclination of 
France; but, considering the number of dynastic 
pretenders, the Republic is the Government of con- 
venience for France. 


SPIRITUALISM—ALICE CARY. 
{From the Methodist Recorder. 


6 tas Banner of Light, a Spiritualist paper of 
Boston, publishes a poem which it announces 
as from the spirit of Alice Cary. We quote a few 
lines : 
“ The voice of dear ones, soft and low, 
Said, come again, when from us you go, 


And bring us news from over the river, 
That shall still our hearts for ever and ever. 


I have come again, for I find it here 
That there’s communion ’twixt me and you— 
*Twixt life below and the heaven above,” etc. 


Now, if Alice Cary were on the footstool, she 
wouldn’t own such poetry. Strange if in the bet- 
ter world, she should drop back to a sillier style 
and awkwarder rhetoric than any girl in school 
days! The very attempt to make a point on Alice 
Cary’s absence in favor of the Boston Devilment is 
but a new evidence of the delusion. Such stuff as 
the Banner of Light calls poetry from the skies is 
nothing but smoke and gas from another place. 





recede from the balloon. Instead of being dazzled 
with the vast horizon which was open to his gaze, 
he was stupefied at the total obliteration of the pic- 
turesque in the boundless*expanse beneath him. 
The earth had to him the appearance of a badly de- 
signed carpet, or rather a carpet in which the dif- 
ferent-colored wools had been woven entirely by 
chance. Light and vastness were deprived of the 
value which shade and proportion give them. Na- 
ture seeh from the balloon was, in M. Gambetta’s 
estimation, une vilaine chinoiserie, and the art-lov- 
ing child of the South thanked heaven when he 
touched earth again, and got into a sphere where 
man has a point de résistance in struggling agaiust 
the tyranny of creation. M.Spuller, M. Gambetta’s 
companion, who, I presume, is of German origin as 
he is of German appearance, was otherwise affected. 
He enjoyed a sensation of being carried along as 
helplessly as if he were a log of wood floating down 
a river. The pantheistic leanings of the Teuton came 
outin him. He was glad, as the Hindoos put it, to 
be lost in the Great Whole. In M. Gambetta there 
was manifested that tendency of the Gallo-Latin 
family to react against Nature which is at the bot- 
tom of every truly artistic organization. The Amer- 
ican studied “ ballooning” as compared with steam 
locomotion. He had suffered from the inconveni- 
ences of traveling across continents in ‘“ railway 
cars,” and his attention was turned from the pic- 
turesque side of the question to the practical. 


FRANCE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


(From a letter in the Debats by Pére Hyacinthe.} 


ACTS have proved the inutility ef the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope for ‘the free 
exercise of his spiritualauthority. The prison of the 
Pope at the Vatican is a myth that no one here re- 
gards as serious unless it be the victim of it, and in 
the eyes of whom it has been made to appear a duty. 
This prisoner, who can see every day from the win- 
dows of his palace the crowd of priests and monks 
peacefully walking through the streets of the city, 
this prisoner acts toward Italy in a manner that no 
government in Europe would tolerate. He excom- 
municates the professors of the university who ean- 
not believe in his infallibility ; the officers of the 
army who wish to remain faithful to their flag; he 
prohibits the students from following the courses of 
their masters, and orders the soldiers to desert the 
service of their king. Let me add that the restora- 
tion of the temporal power, if it was not impossible, 
would be fatal to the cause for which it was said to 
be necessary. That conviction is not solely mine; I 
hear it every day in Rome from the mouths of the 
most enlightened laymen, priests, and eminent eccle- 
siastics who cannot speak openly, but with whom I 
manage to converse in spite of the secret police of 
the Cardinal Vicar—for truth obliges me to say that 
it is not the authority of the Pope which is in danger 
here, but private life, which is neither free nor re- 
spected. ‘Since you have got rid of the gag which 
closed your mouth,” one of those venerable men said | - 
to me, “‘ tell your country boldly that it has been de- 
ceived, and that the root of nearly all the evils of 
the church is that temporal power, which is said 
to be an indispensable condition of its independence 
and prosperity.”” What I wish to say to France is 
that she is deceived in a manner no less dangerous 
when she is éxhorted, in the name of her offended 
honor, to attack, or, at least, to threaten Italy. 


THE ASSEMBLY ON THE ELECTION OF 
_ PRINCES. 
(from La Liberté.) 


Chamber, on Thursday, voted by 472 to 

97 the repeal of the laws of banishment which 

° the members of the House of Bourbon, 
and by 448 to 113 it voted the validation of the elec- 
tionsof the Orleans princes. . . . These votes, far 
from having shaken the Republic, have strengthen- 
ed it by removing the only reason which the Mo- 
narchical parties could advance for attacking it at 
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Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


# bis Report of the General Theological Li- 
brary of Boston, for the past year, exhibits 
some remarkable facts. The Library is an incorpo- 
rated institution, supported by subscribers, but its 
doors are thrown open to the general public, with 
only such restrictions as the well-being of tbe in- 
stitution makes necessary. So useful has it proved, 
that ‘readers and scholars have come from all the 
New England States, from New York, Pensylva- 
nia, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Califor- 
nia, and from Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, in the New Dominion of Canada, and from 
England, and generally to use the Library; and in 
many instances, for weeks and months together.’’ 
Books have also been taken to fifty-one towns and 
villages. Very properly, the friends of the Library 
urge that it should be rendered even more valuable 
by the addition of fresh members, and the sug- 
gestion that religious parishes should acquire shares 
in the interest of their pastors is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration. Although much has been 
already subscribed for the statue to Fitz Green 
Halleck, intended for the Central Park in this city, 
there is still a considerable amount to be raised. It 
is now suggested that the people take hold of the 
project. A dollar from every boy who has recited 
Marco Bozzaris from a school platform would sup- 
ply double the fund required. . . The system 
of illustrated school-books which has been intro- 
duced in this country with marked success, is really 
no novelty. The Japanese are before us by several 
centuries. Says a writer, who evidently knows 
whereof he speaks: ‘‘ Their popular literature con- 
sists of a system of picture-books, issued by aschool 
of artists who devote themselves to nothing else. 
These books are printed in colors, or plain, at a 
single impression, and on one side of a light-tinted 
paper, which is folded to form a leaf. This mode of 
leafing cuts the print and figures in two—a result 
about which the artist is perfectly unconcerned. So 
infinitely exquisite are the touches in these im- 
pressions, that the ethereality of nature herself 
seems to tremble and shine upon the page.” . . 

The General Methodist Conference, at its last ses- 
sion appointed “nine well-known brethren” to 
furnish contributions to the Methodist Recorder. 
This method of detailing members of the Church 
militant for editorial work is a novelty worthy of a 
wider trial. - A Dominion publishing house 
advertises an autograph illustrated edition of Bul- 
wer’s King Arthur, “ prepared for Lord Lytton’s 
many admirers in the British Colonies, containing 
a line from the poem, and his lordship’s autograph 
(not lithographed, but written with his own hand).”’ 
“‘A genuine literary sensation ”’ is promised 
from Philadelphia, in the shape of a sketch of the 
Second Empire, written by a lady relative of Louis 
Napoleon. The name of this Napoleonic lady, who, 
it appears, escaped from Paris during the recent 
siege, is rigidly withheld from an inquisitive pub- 
lic. . . . A Ladies’ Commission, connected with 
the Unitarian Sunday-school Society of Boston, late- 
ly examined 3,554 books with relation to their fitness 
for Sunday-school libraries. Of these only 977 were 
pronounced “fit to be read.” Even this small 
residuum was catalogued in this wise: ‘1. Books to 
which no exception is taken. 2. Books not fit for 
Unitarian children. 3. Books fit for teachers, but 
not fit for scholars.”” Now, suppose a commission 
should be designated to go through the “ orthodox” 
libraries! . . The statement that Tennyson has 
a new book of poems néarly ready for publication 
is authoritatively denied. On the other hand, 
Browning is credited, upon high authority, with a 
poetical study, entitled Balanstion’s Adventure, 
and the work, it is said, is in the hands of the 
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printer. . . . A second series of Short Studies 
on Great Subjects, by J. Anthony Froude, has just 
appeared in London. Voltaire’s marble sar- 
cophagus, in the Panthéon at Paris, exhibits a sculp- 
tured hand thrust through the coffin lid waving a 
torch. A correspondent of the London Times 
gives a new metaphorical significance to this sculp- 
ture by hinting that the flames of the Voltairean 
philosophy really fired the public buildings of Paris. 
° Rev. Dr, Bartol of Boston writes to Edward 
C. Towne of the Chicago Examiner, thus: “I sus- 
pect ‘that yours is the only editorial brain in the 
land without a drachm of policy or scruple of re- 
serve.”’ Of the literary poise of the Hxaminer 
take in illustration a few excerpts from the July 
number. Christ is thus defined by the editor: *‘ An 
extinct sanctity.’”’ ‘*A mere morsel of humanity.” 
“Tgonorant madman.’ “Strictly and wofully lim- 
ited by consummate egotism.” ‘Stuck at no ex- 
treme in stirring up the feelings of the poor against 
the rich.” ‘A stickler for woman’s everlasting 
subservience.’’ We quote these phrases as illustrat- 
ing a paradox worthy of a place in Disraeli’s Curi- 
osities of Literature, the remarkable feature in the 
case being that Mr. Towne plumes himself upon the 
purity of his own Christianity and insists upon the 
ascription of thename Christian to his personal creed. 


THE JULY QUARTERCIES. 


HE North American of the current quarter is 
a thoroughly masculine number. Its initial 
article, on *‘Forms of Minority Representation,”’ 
aims by a succession of analyses to demonstrate the 
inutility as a method of reform of any of the systems 
invented to give due weight to a minority vote. Itis 
certainly shown that it would be possible for either 
the larger or lesser vote to gain an advantage over 
the other, if one party have a superior discipline and 
cleverer managers. In case of a vacancy also, each of 
the systems falls to the ground. But the writer 
scarcely establishes hisdeduction that the customary 
method gives the same fair chance to all that belongs 
to the more artificial plans. The final conclusion of 
the article, that the safest of all innovations would 
be a revolution in the manner of making nomina- 
tions, is likely to win the assent of all judicious 
readers. Another vital question of political conduct 
is touched upon in ‘‘The Meaning of Revenue Re- 
form,” which David A. Wells elucidates, not with- 
out a closing bit of partisanship. The paper as a 
whole is worthy of study, not merely by the free- 
trader, but also by those who cling to the belief that 
the surest way to permanent future free-trade is 
through present protection. Chauncey Wright takes 
Mivart’s Genesis of Species in hand in a paper that is 
likely to provoke more than ordinary attention. He 
attacks the author, both in his exceptions to the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, and also in his “specific” theory 
which is offered as supplementary to Natural Selec- 
tion.’ An article upon “The Religion of the Ancient 
Romans,” is noteworthy for an analogy which it in- 
stitutes between the deification of the Roman Em- 
pires and the reverence shown by Catholics for the 
successors of St. Peter. The closing paper upon 
“The Exploration of Palestine,” is by Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, and is ‘the clearest statement that we 
have met of what has thus far been accomplished 
through the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The two longest‘articles in the New Englander 
take their subjects from the period of the first French 
Revolution. Dr. H. Von Holst writes on ‘‘ Mirabeau 
as a Statesman.’’ Mirabeau, however, is but the 
text of the essay, which deals in a masterly way 
with the problems of that time, and the French 
political character as illustrated then and since. 
The student of history and political science will 
find the article full of interest; the “ general read- 
er”’ will perhaps turn in preference to Mr. W. L. 
Kingsley’s sketch of-the life of the Marquise de 
Montagu. From her Memoirs he collates a highly 
interesting narrative, with picturesque and instruc- 
tive glimpses at the social life of the time. The ob- 
ject which the author avows,—to illustrate how the 
essentials of Christian life appear in equal beauty 
in the most dissimilar sects and circumstances,—is 
an admirable one, and the narrative well answers 
such a purpose. We have more sympathy with 
such a sentiment than with that of the writer upon 
“ Tai-Ping-Wang,”’—the head of the great Chinese 
rebellion—who incidentally observes that ‘‘ three- 
fourths of what is called Christianity to-day re- 
sembles the religion of Jesus just about as much as 
much as it does that of the Camanches.’’ It is only 
by such an assertion, it seems to us, that he justifies 
the application of the term Christian to the Chinese 
leader. We may be mistaken in this however, for 
it is difficult to make out the true impulse of this 
strange crusade. The Rev. J. B. Tyler contributes 
an article on *‘ Evolutionism in Natural Science as 
related to Christianity,” which is one of many in- 
stances of the candid and ‘fearless way in which re- 
ligious men are coming to regard the investigations 
of natural science. Mr. Burdett Hart is as enthu- 
siastic as Mr. Wilkeson over ‘“‘The New Nerth- 
West.” Prof. Dwight, in his fourth paper on the 
future of Yale College, makes some suggestions 
which we think will command general assent. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra starts off with a broad 
glance at the ‘* Ways to Rome,’’ by Rev. Dr. Whar- 
ton, the late German work of Friederich Nippold 
being the inspiration of thearticle. The impulses to 
Catholicism are classified thus: 1. Disgust with the 
Political Present ; 2. Disgust with the Litera- 
ry Present; 3. Disgust with the Artistic Pres- 
ent; 4. Disgust with the Sogial Present; 5. Disgust 
with the Moral Present; 6. Disgust with the Theo- 
logical Present. It is worth noting that Nippold, 
though acknowledging certain tidal forces that lead 
to Rome, is disposed to ardently gainsay by definite 
proofs the claim of the Propaganda that the current 
is strengthening. In discussing ‘‘The Positions and 
Methods of the American Scholar,’’ Rev. £, H. By- 
ington weighs the influence of wealth in discourag- 
ing individuality and character. Prof. Cowles, of 
Oberlin, has a careful study of ‘‘ The Comings of 
Christ,’”’ in which he strikes some sturdy blows at the 
interpretation of the literalists. Dr. Park argues 





strenuously, in a paper upon “ Writing of Sermons,” 
in favor of most careful elaboration of pulpit dis- 
courses. Other articles are entitled ‘ Characteris- 
tics of Christ’s Kingdom,” and “Tbe Date of the 
Passion of Our Lord.” 


The American Presbyterian Review has a candid 
and able discussion of “ Darwin’s Theory of the 
Origin of the Species,’ by. Prof. Bascom, in which 
the question of fortuitous forees is very happily 
handled, A paper upon ‘ Retributive Law and 
Capital Punishment ”’ consists of a series of re-state- 
ments of old, and by no means altogether tenable 
arguments in favor of the death penalty. Two wri- 
ters for this number contribute their reminiscences 
of Albert Barnes. There is an interesting account of 
the old New Engiand revival controversy in the last 
century, in which President Wheelock and Dr. 
Chauncy were prominént participators. An arti- 
cle tipon ‘Physical Life Theories and Religious 
Thought” reprinted from the Contemporary Review 
will also be found unusually suggestive. 


The Baptist Quarterly contains an exceedingly 
interesting contribution from the pen of Rev. Mr. 
Sawtelle, of San Francisco, entitled ‘*A study in 
Chinese Literature.”’ This is a translation, with 
comments, of the Threc-Letter Classic, written by 
Wang Pibhow in the twelfth century. Used as a 
scholar’s primer throughout the entire Celestial Em- 
pire, this work has a degree of profundity that 
would stagger the advanced classes in our own acad- 
emies. Mr. Sawtelle attributes to this classic ** one 
secret of the uniform type of culture, and of mental 
attitude all over’’ China, and asserts that it ‘‘ kindles 
an enthusiasm which no other text-book in the 
world has awakened.’’ The whole article, and the 
translation in particular, ought to be examined by 
every one who wishes an intelligent conception of 
Chinese Literature. Full of striking coutrasts and 
excellently suggestive is the paper upon the “* Romish 
and Protestant Theory of Missions.”” ‘The Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost”’ is interpreted by Dy. Eddy to 
mean the reception of an energizing spirit, which 
throws the recipient out of the ruts of religious for- 
malism and drives him into worthy Christian action. 
“ The Bible and the State’’ takes the affirmative view 
of the question: Shall the Biblecontinue to be read in 
our public schools? ‘‘The Abrahamic Covenants” 
and “The Instability of the Pastoral Relation” 
complete this number. 


BOOKS. 


American Religion. wat John Weiss. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers. 1 

The object of Mr. Weiss, in this handsome and 
nicely printed volume, is a modest one, and not 
startlingly original. In this new cis-Atlantic world 
we have a republic where every man is a sovereign; 
and all the thrones and crowns and court-dresses 
and other antiquated rubbish of monarchy, have 
been drowned in the sea while vainly essaying to 
come hither after us. So he proposes to throw in 
after them our Churches, and Bibles, and Hymn 
books, with the Creeds, and Sabbaths, and Sunday- 
schools, and all that pertains to the old-fashioned 
Christianity—which should have stayed on the 
other side, but would not—and to sthrt afresh. He 
would have a brand-new American Religion. And 
this can be accomplished by leaving every man to 
make his own—perhaps it would more accurately 
state the author’s idea to say, every man to be his 
own religion. Individualism is the key-note of the 
new plan. You must not borrow from the past. It 
is not well to lean upon your neighbor. You do not 
want assemblies and communions and prayers and 
preachers. In this matter of religion—though in 
nothing else, our author seems to think—each man 
is sufficient unto himself. That part, or effect, or 
what not, of “the universal soul”’ which manifests 
itself in you, in the degree or manner that accords 
with the constitution which has been given you, is 
to be left to develop itself freely, exempt from all 
traditional ereeds and customs. Health is its wor- 
ship. Prominent among the sacred rites are exer- 
cise—in work and amusement—good food, sound 
sleep, and a cultivation of the moral sense; which 
last appears to be “an instinct for saving’’—steam, 
muscular power, vital force, and such like, Every 
man is to have liberty and a fair opportunity to 
follow the devices and desires of his own heart; but 
he will be wise not to live too fast, and he should 
have a due regard—a communal regard, perhaps— 
to the rights of others. It is just the philosophy 
which Auerbach ‘so finely develops in his novel On 
the Heights. 

But away with all mediators, be they called 
priests, intercessors, Saviours, Testaments, Churches, 
or what you will. Take the direct way, the foot- 
path straight across the fields, and leave the old, 
winding, dusty road to those who never having 
heard of Hegel, or read The Radical, or lived in Bos- 
ton, are foolish enough to go in crowds, and to tread 
the ancient ways. All thoughts of Divine interposi- 
tion specially to inspire men, or to save, or guide 
them in any wise, are delusions, our author thinks. 
The immanent God is all you have to fear, or hope 
from. Heaven is now and always. Prayer, at the 
best, is gesticulation for mental and emotional exer- 
cise. Morality is prudence. Religion is self-devel- 
opment. 

We have heard that when Margaret Fuller and 
Theodore Parker were looking at the dancing of 
Fanny Elssler, the over-soul in Margaret exclaim- 
ed, “‘Theodore, this is Poetry!’’ ‘Margaret,’ he 
answered, “it is Religion!’’ Mr. Weiss interprets 
this. 

His plan would seem to result in a sort of ideal 
German state of affairs, with science and the opera 
for the favored few, and common schools, lager bier 
and public music for the millions. In order to 
attain this paradisiacal state, however, he deems it 
necessary to destroy all the idols of the old super- 
stition. ‘In religion, especially, 1 can carry all that 
I have within—for nature has decided that capacity 
—but not a rag, or a scheme, brought over from the 
old theological depots of cast-off garments. If any 
worshiping is to be done, let my person in its in- 
tegrity of mind and body, be anthem, liturgy, and 





offering.’’ ‘Theology is a mean provider atits fair. 
So people play awhile with Orthodox, Baptist and 
Unitarian dolls, make the eyes roll and the limbs 
gesticulate. But the people who represent individ- 
ualism soon get tired, petulantly tear the dolls 
apart, smile at the saw-dust and watch-springs, and 
throw them into the rubbish.” He traces the! prog- 
ress of mankind to this noble self-sufficiency in a 
few lively sentences more free than most of his 
writing from that crowding confusion of figures of 
speech which makes, we think, all that is original in 
the book. He speaks severely of those who stand 
nearest to him, because they hesitate to take the one 
step which will emancipate them. 

‘People outgrow Mariolatry, invocation of saints, 
cringing at the slits of the confessional, but it is at 
the expense of growing into idolatry of the Bible, 
and the superstition that a Redeemer assumes the 
function which his mother and saints have vacated. 
The soul is weakened by learning to lean upon a go- 
between. It is, generally noised about of leading 
minds [Dr. Osgood and Dr. Bellows?) that they 
have tried to obtain divine truth by more independ- 
ent methods, and have failed. The result of this 
adherence to a single person, or to the narrative of 
a single life, even in its most liberal form, is to keep 
up a piety of reminiscence, and throw discredit upon 
every origiaal mental movement that is urged by 
modern circumstances.”’ This will charm Mr. 
Frothingbam, and confound his opposers in the 
Unitarian Convention. ‘‘ Even the miraculous col- 
oring of the narrative is in vain toned down and 
held subordinate to its spiritual ideas. The most 
robust and intelligent worshiper of a dead Master of 
religious life cannot avoid presuming that he was 
something exceptional—the solitary perfection and 
felicity of human nature,—who still exerts a mystic 
influence upon the soul and is capable of immediate 
personal communion with the believer. Hearts that 
cherish emotions of regret and admiration begin 
fancying that he still suggests substantial moods, 
and communicates something from the infinite. 
Thus superfluous sentiments eucumber the nature,” 
—and many other direful results follow their miser- 
able mistake. 


The book has a show of progress, given by the 
headings of the twelve lectures of which it is com- 
posed; but apart from the wealth of illustration, 
drawn from wide reading, and an affluent imagina- 
tion, and running out at times into the wildest anal- 
ogies, and a disdainful playing with Scripture lan- 
guage, the whole of it is given in the first few pages. 
He eats his corn in the blade; and we suppose he 
was obliged to do this, or die. He has made up, 
however, a spicy olla. podrida—Hume and Hegel, 
Emerson’s pantheism, and Holmes’ wit, Darwin’s 
development, and Theodore Parker’s bold humani- 
tarianism—grown more audacious and heartlessly 
flippant—these, with a little communism, all chop- 
ped together and flavored by a sprightly, sarcastic, 
and very self-confident Germanic mind. To quote 
his own words, it is ‘‘a radical’s conceit that a new 
country offers to Yankee enterprise a chance to in- 
vent directer and cheaper routes to God.” And 
when we have got through with it, to quote from him 
again, ‘“‘ All things find themselves blithely afloat.” 
He shrinks more than once from the consequences 
of the principle which be thinks he has adopted. 
Had he logically adhered to it indeed, and bad Mr. 
Weiss, divorced from the past, been set to gather 
what he could from the universe as he flitted 
through it, he would have written a much smaller 
book, and of course for-no readers. Individualism 
is a very narrow possession; and to most mena very 
barren and evil one. It makes us love the Gospel 
more than ever to read one of these frantic and 
futile attempts to invent a substitute for it that has 
any one feature of moral beauty or practical worth 
to compare with the sublime, beneficent faith which 
ennobles the soul of the simplest believer in Christ. 


The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, 
in illustration of the Mannersand Morals of the 
Age. By William Forsyth, M.A., Q.C. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

The scheme of this book is a good one, but its exe- 
cution inferior. Mr. Forsyth, who is best known in 
the world of letters from his Lifeof Cicero, explains 
that it is designed as ‘‘a view of the manners and 
morals of that century, as gathered principally from 
hints and descriptions in the novels of the period, 
corroborated by facts from other sources.” Now, 
these phases of the time of Queen Anne and the 
Georges have been brought very visibly before 
readers of light literature, not only by means of 
such masterpieces among modern novels as several 
of Thackeray’s and by Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge, but 
especially in Mrs. Oliphant’s brilliant series of his- 
torical portraitures, which, originally printed in 
Blackwood and widely republished in this country, 
have recently been collected under*the general title 
of Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II. ; 
while for some years back, English periodicals of 
every degree have teemed with articles constitut- 
ing more or less elaborate monographs upon the 
same sociaf phenomena, which form Mr. Forsyth’s 
theme. Of subjects which we have chanced to see 
so treated in comparatively recent English maga- 
zines and quarterlies, and whick are also among the 
materials of the present work, are, The Essayists of 
the Eighteenth Century, Hogarth, Masquerades and 
Drums, the Clubs, Ranelagh and Vauxhall, London 
Streets and English Highroads and Highwaymen, 
Dueling, Fleet Marriages, etc., etc. Our author, 
therefore, has put himself into competition with 
some of the best recent magazine-writing in a 
manner which justifies usin expecting at his hands 
either a philosophic and comprehensive view of the 
subjects surveyed, and their union in a distinct 
picture, or fresh materials for estimating a state of 
society none the less picturesque and diversified, 
that it was gross even to nastiness. 

But we have read the book without finding a 
single addition to the familiar commonplaces of 
Eighteenth Century anecdote and illustration, or 
even a forcible presentation of clear generalization. 
The general tenor of the book—its omissions no less 
than its topics—go to show that, so far from being 
the fruit of original examination or reflection, its 
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author’s only claim to unusual acquaintance with 
the class of works of which he writes, rests upon his 
having had the patience to wade through the unen- 
durable twaddle of Richardson’s Pamela and 
Clarissa. For instance, going back of the period to 
whose illustration he has set himself, Mr. Forsyth 
once more drags ipto light poor Apbra Behn and 
her Oroonoko, on the score that ‘‘some of her stories 
were the first that approached at all in idea the 
modern novel, and in that respect she may be con- 
sidered as the literary progenitor of a most numer- 
ousrace.”” Hereupon, in the firat place, we are told 
nothing at all about Aphra and her licentiousness 
that may not be learned from Sir Walter Scott’s 
anecdote of the old lady who was repelled from an 
attempted reperusal of her books by their gross in- 
decency, and from the chapters devoted to her in 
Miss Julia Kavanagh’s English Women of Letters; 
and next, the pretext alleged for her introduction, 
that just quoted, applies even more strongly toa 
female novelist, three-quarters of a century later 
than Mrs. Behn, and so within the period under 
treatment, who is wholly ignored. This is Sarah 
Fielding, whose David Simple—not much of a pro- 
duction, it is true, yet good enough to have been 
attributed at the time to its author’s more successful 
brother—contains the first traces of those character- 
istics of the modern novel which soon began to 
assume shape under the treatment of Richardson, of 
Henry Fielding, and of Goldsmith. This omission 
is representative of the texture of the book, and can 
scarcely be accounted for on other grounds than in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the literature of the 
time. 


It is but just tosay that Mr. Forsyth explains that 
the long vacation he had appropriated to the pro- 
duction of this work was broken in upon by a serious 
illuess, and that ‘‘he was obliged to finish the task 
when [he] had much lesa leisure.’’ This may ac- 
count for such crudeness in the performance as 
suggests the publication of memoranda for a book 
rather than the book itself, and for an incomplete- 
ness that must strike the hastiest reader. But, 
beyond this, there are an absence of original 
thought, an invariable failure to get above the dead 
level of conventional literary judgments, and an 
iteration of the somewhat threadbare moralizings 
upon the good and the evil to be done by novelists, 
which combine to make rather colorless and un- 
profitable reading, unexceptionable though it be. 


Life of St. Anselm. By R. W. Church. London 
aud New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 


The place of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in English history is not doubtful, and has not been 
rendered doubtful even by the conflicting statements 
and inferences of Hume and Lingard. The successor 
of Lanfranc at Canterbury, he maintained the su- 
premacy of the Pope as against the traditional 
rights of Norman Kings; and, although William 
Rufus stubbornly resisted, the wiser, though not 
more willing, Henry gracefully succumbed to the 
pious and indomitable insistance of the Archbishop. 
From that day of August, 1107, when the first 
Henry ‘granted and decreed’’ that no one should 
be invested in England with bishoprie or abbey 
either by the King or lay hand,—in other words that 
the power of creation and consecration should rest 
with the Holy See, through the Primate of all En- 
gland,—Rome attained a momentous power in the 
island Kingdom, not to be broken until the Eighth 
Uenry of the succession. But while what Anselm 
achieved is sufficiently patent, his motives have 
been very differently regarded. The ordinary Prot- 
estant notion is that of an ambitious, obstinate, and 
selfish prelate. That such a conception is both 
narrow and inconsistent with facts, it is the object 
of Mr. Church to prove. To accomplish his task, 
the author, preferring historical data to mere rhe- 
torical defense, has gathered together every known 
fact in Anselm’s life and presented them in most 
admirable sequence and with bountiful use of 
whatsoever picturesque element would give fresh 
yet truthful color to the biography. Even, there- 
fore, were the theories of the book doubtful, it 
would be none the less valuable on account of its 
photographic accuracy. The times of the Norman 
conquest, the religious life of that day, Mr. Church 
has depicted with exceeding vividness. The chap- 
ters devoted to monasticism and the formative 
years iw Anselm’s career will have a special ‘interest 
to those who care to understand what Catholicism 
really did for its age eight centuries ago. Not less 
important, in any judgment of Anselm, are the 
portions of the book which touch upon the red- 
handed riot, the exactions and cruelties both of 
the Norman Kings and their retainers. It is very 
hard to believe of a period where the only hope of 
the common people was in the Church, and when 
to the bishops alone could they look for protection 
in life and property, or for guidance in the darkest 
days of morality ; that the most lordly ecclesiasti- 
cal pretensions were not without justification—evil 
indeed, in respect to the future, but everywise 
healthful and good in that terrible present day of 
spiritual darkness. The style of Mr. Church is 
peculiarly appropriate to his work, and the reader 
must be hard to please who does not find delight in 
its reverent earnestness. 


MUSICAL. 


Our readers in Central New York will be in- 
terested to knew that Mr. John Zundel, the veteran 
choir-master and organist for so many years in- 
timately connected with congregational church 
music in America, and especially in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, holds what he calls a “* Grand 
Musical Convention and Festival,” in Oswego, New 
York, commencing on Tuesday, July 25th, and con- 
tinuing four days. The work used for the practice 
of Psalmody will be Mr. Zundel’s new book, 
“ Christian Heart-Songs.”’ These musical conven- 
tions are, when well managed, both interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive. Mr. Zundel may be ad- 
dressed for further particulars at “‘ Brooklyn, New 
York ;” and in Oswego, Mr. J. G. Parkhurst is the 





general manager. We wish the affair all success, 
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Our Position.—There was an apparent incon- 
sistency in the conduct of our editorial page last 
week, on the subject of the Mayor’s prohibition 
of the Orange Procession. It arose from the ne- 
cessity of hurried remark on an important ques- 
tion, at the moment of going to press. The first 
impressions of a suberdinate had gone into a few 
hundred copies of the paper, when a strong tele- 
gram from the absent editor-in-chief, directing 
the course to be pursued, stopped the press, and a 
brief paragraph of contrary tendency supplied 
the place of the eliminated article. The editor is 
at his post this week, and the position and course 
of the Christian Union on this great question of 
the day, will not we think, be deemed ambiguous. 








THE ORANGEMEN’S PROCESSION. 


AYOR HALL, in his letter of 1870, repub- 
lished as an explanation of the grounds 
of his action in 1871, says: “ Jt is the wn- 
doubted right of bodies of men, small or large, 
peaceably to assemble, and peaceably to march 
in procession, in furtherance of enterprises be- 
nevolent, religious, or political.” This is sound 
doctrine. It is the true American doctrine. 
We are an assorted people, gathered from al- 
most every nation under the sun. The Teu- 
tonic and the Celtic races have contributed 
the largest share to our population. Speaking 
their own languages, holding their own religions, 
retaining their national customs, they come to 
a nation which demands of no man that he shall 
change either his opinions, sentiments, or tastes, 
but only that he shall so exercise his rights 
as not to limit or violate the rights of others. 

This great liberty is not simply a privilege, it is 
an education. It requires every man to allow in 
others that liberty which he claims for himself. 
It thus imposes self-restraint. No man has a 
right to be provoked at any exercise of another's 
rights, which does not restrict his own. The Ro- 
man Catholic may preach, publish, make public 
exhibitions; may controvert every Protestant no- 
tion, or sympathy, and it is the business of every 
Protestant to mind his own business, and if he 
does not relish Catholic exhibitions to keep out of 
sight of them. , 

This doctrine is vital. There cannot be peace 
in a heterogeneous community on any other basis. 
Other men’s liberty is not to be amenable to our 
dogmas, our tastes, or our susceptibilities. Each 
sect, race, or party is to determine its policy, re- 
ligious belief, mode of worship, and method of 
exhibition, and no one, whether magistrate or 
private citizen, has any right to judge for them, 
or to make his own feelings the test of others’ 
rights. 

It is not possible that so large a liberty should 
be exercised. without, at times, tending to stir up 
antagonistic feelings. At precisely such times is 
the principle of freedom brought toa test. The 
feeblest party in the city of New York, made up 
of the most unpopular men, and professing a 
cause abhorrent to every sentiment of the majori- 
ty, ought to be protected, even more sedulously 
than if they were a popular majority. Great prin- 
ciples are made for weak hours. It is in periods 
of temptation that laws vindicate their right to 
authority. The sacredness of rights is never 
evinced when the rich and strong are secure, but 
when the poor and the weak are protected. 

But, ought parties or societies to exercise their 
rights without regard to the khown prejudices or 
partialities of their fellow-citizens? Is there no 
moral restriction for the free use of our liberties? 
Certainly. But no debate can be tolerated about 
the proper use of our liberties until those liberties 
are ascertained, acknowledged and protected. 

In 1869 we should have dissuaded the Orange- 
men from any mode of celebration likely to stir 
up ill-feeling without any noble end in view. But 
in 1870, when the magistrates threatened to break 
up the procession ; and still more emphatically, 
when, in 1871, the Superintendent of Police for- 
bade the procession, it became the duty of Orange 
Lodges to insist upon their rights. It was no 
longer a question of prudence or of peace. The 
plundering of the magistrates had turned it into 
a question of liberty which concerned every citi- 
zen in America, and the Orangemen were clothed 
with a great principle which hitherto their organi- 
zation had lacked. Now they are bound to try 
this question of the freedom of the streets to 
all processions to the bitter end. 

It is on this ground, and as essential to the edu- 
cation of the ignorapt in the doctrine of civi) 
liberty, with all its self-restraints, that we declare 
our hope that the Orange societies of New York 
will arrange for another procession, not for anger’s 





sake, or spite, but to bring the public to a full un- 
derstanding of the great pringple of Liberty— 
which must be learned thoroughly if this nation is 
to continue. The Orange Societies should parade 
next year, without a banner less or one inscrip- 
tion rubbed out. They should not do it on anim- 
plied promise that if protected for once they will 
then do it no more. They ought to move through 
the streets of New York until nobody thinks of 
molesting them. When that time arrives it will 
be a matter of no public importance whether the 
annual procession is kept up or not. But so long 
as a dog wags his tongue against an Orangemen’s 
procession, or a bewildered magistrate forgets his 
duty toward them, the public good requires their 
continuance! If the Orangemen of New York 
fail, next year, to march through the streets of 
the city, they will betray a sacred duty. By acci- 
dent they have become the representatives of a 
principle which lies at the foundation of modern 
civilization. They do not just now represent a 
spent fact in history, but a living principle. It 
is not the battle of the Boyne in Ireland, but the 
question of liberty in New York. 








MAYOR HALL’S EXAMPLES. 


AYOR HALL has caused to be republished 
his letter of 1870, giving reasons for re- 
straining the liberty of the Orangemen to parade 
the streets of New York. After distinctly declaring 
it to be “the right of bodies of men, small or large, 
peaceably to assemble and peaceably to march in 
procession, in furtherance of enterprises benevo- 
lent, religious or political,” goes on to make ex- 
ceptions to the exercise of this right. 

“ But, in my judgment, the right becomes limited when 
there exist valid reasons to believe that the intentions of 
the processionists are not wholly pacific, or that their route 
of march or method of accessory procedure is calculated to 
provoke a breach of the peace. A local statute of the State 
applicable to this city, makes it a grave misdemeanor for 
any person to use threatening or abusive language or ges- 
ture in the public street.” 

The Orangemen did not propose either language 
oraction which should intentionally offend any one. 
The simple fact is, that the event which they pro- 
posed to celebrate was intensely dear to them and 
intensely hateful to those who opposed them. Hasa 
Democratic procession a right tocarry mottoesand 
pictures which Republicans dislike ? Has aRepub- 
lican procession a right to carry legends and por- 
traits which Democrats detest? Has a Roman 
Catholic procession a right to carry saints, and 
paintings, and the Host, in sight of Protestants? 
Have Protestants the right to carry an open Bible, 
and a portrait of Luther, in public procession ? 
Such things are done, and are properly permitted by 
the authorities, and it never entered a sane man’s 
head that they were calculated to effect a “breach 
of the peace.” The attempt to strain a statute 
meant to regulate the general interceurse of citi- 
zens, to cover the case of societies of men, and the 
expression of their principles, is not worthy of the 
Mayor. 

“If a number of citizens should desire to celebrate the 
anniversary of the inventor of nitro-glycerine, and should 
propose to parade through the streets with packages of the 
explosive material in one hand and fireworks in the other, 
it would clearly become the right of the authorities to pre- 
vent such display.” 

If the Orangemen had proposed literally to fight 
over again the battle of the Boyne, down Broad- 
way, firing shotted guns, and charging with cavalry, 
the case would be parallel with the Mayor’s sup- 
position. What if such a supposed procession 
proposed to carry only pictures of fireworks, and 
banners with painted glycerine, would the Mayor 
prevent the movement? The only glycerine and 
fireworks that threatened danger were in the 
Irish mob, and not in the Orange procession. 

“Tf, on the Fourth of July, a procession of ultra subjects 
of Great Britain should be had, with banners, music, and 
cries to celebrate the original occupation of New York 
City by Sir Henry Clinton, I think such aright of preven- 
tion would also exist,” 

A mayor who should meddle with so innocent a 
freak, as such a procession would be, ought to 
have a cap and spectacles, and be sent for life toa 
“Home for Indigent Old Ladies.” Every year, 
and right under the eaves of St. James, in Lon- 
don, Americans celebrate the 4th of July, and 
invite Lords, Dukes, Premiers, and Ministers of 
every grade,,o aid in glorifying the wresting of 
the colonies from the British government! If 
Mayor Hall was the London Lord Mayor he would 
think it his duty to pounee down on the meeting, 
and scatter such dangerous convivialities ! 

Let us hear the anxious Mayor again : 

“TJ should incline to claim a similar right should extreme 
Unionists at the South parade the streets of a Southern 
city with obsolete or taunting banners or cries, although 
they were all of a Union nature. I would deny the right 
of extreme sympathizers with the Southern side of the late 
war to parade through a Northern street, with inscriptions, 
cries, and music provoking retaliation from men to whom 
the sight and sound would be distasteful.” 

No doubt a Southern city would prove less 
well-bred in the doctrines of liberty than many a 
Northern city. No doubt the Southern blood is 
quicker and the Southern temper more impetuous 
than ours. But when has the North taken lessons 
of the South in regard to civil rights, or the regu- 
lation of society? As for New York, if the 
chivalrous sons of the South desire to march in 
procession in honor of the lost cause, no sane 
man will utter a word or cast a stone. The sol- 
diers who fought the South and knew the bravery 
of its men, would not stand in their way. Only 
Mayor Hall would think it necessary to rush forth 
and disperse this most innocent of all conceiva- 
ble incendiary processions. There was a time in 
the war when such procedure would have been 


intolerable. Then the Government tottered. 
Every action was judged by military standards. 
But in times of peace a Southern club may move 
down Broadway as safely as if in New Orleans, 
Charleston, or Mobile! 

We are not anxious to convert this blunder of 
our city authorities to any political end. We do 
not regard them as sinners above all that dwell in 
New York. We consider them simply as men 
who do not understand the simplest elements of 
civil liberty, and who, partly from a desire to 
conciliate numerous votes, and partly from the 
bewilderment natural to those who are not ade- 
quate to great emergencies, have come near to 
sacrificing the public liberties in the interest of 
party politics. 
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YALE COLLEGE AND ITS NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


T is in accordance with general expectation that 
Prof. Porter succeeds to the chair vacated by 
Dr. Woolsey. The new President brings to the 
position a rare combination of qualities. He has 
scholarly eminence, the confidence and affection 
of the Alumni, and large experience and knowl- 
edge in the practical affairs of the University. In 
metaphysics, the most abstruse and difficult of all 
the sciences, he stands unsurpassed among living 
Americans. As a theologian, he filled for a time 
with distinguished ability and success the place 
of a great predecessor, the late Dr. Taylor. He is 
an accomplished literary critic. Such qualities well 
become the head of a great literary institution. 
But there are other qualifications more important 
for practical success. It has been much urged of 
late that the president of a university should be 
preeminently a man of business talent. Under the 
present constitution of Yale, a different standard 
must be applied. There, the President stands in 
such relation to the academical institution, that 
the impress made upon its members by his person- 
ality is of the highest account. It would be hard 
to overstate the effect upon the whole spirit of the 
college of President Woolsey’s character as direct- 
ly and indirectly felt by the undergraduates. It 
is preéminently necessary that the President of 
Yale should be aman—one whose moraland mental 
qualities will command the heartiest respect, and 
make themselves felt on the manhood of the whole 
place. That supreme qualification Prof. Porter 
has. Of strong intellect, large heart, and force 
and dignity of character, the mantle that has fall- 
en from President Woolsey’s shoulders need not 
be shrunken that it may fit his. 


Prof. Porter’s sagacity and breadth of view in 
educational matters have been amply shown in 
his recent work on collegiate education. Alike by 
friends and opponents of particular views, it was 
received as the work of a master. 

The quality by which he has been best known 
to undergraduates, has been the genial, intelligent 
sympathy which he has extended to all his pupils. 
In each successive class, a host of young men—the 
poor scholars with the brilliant ones, the dullards 
and laggards as well as the geniuses and workers, 
—have sought and found his wise and friendly 
counsel. His advice has given to hundreds the 
decisive impulse as to their choice of a path in life. 
Leaving the University, they have still, from time 
to time, profited by his sympathetic friendliness, 
following them among changing fortunes, always 
prompt and helpful in time of perplexity. To few 
men has it ever fallen to stand as practical god- 
father to such a host of educated young men. The 
power he has thus exercised it would be hard to 
measure. It can hardly be increased by his trans- 
ference to this new sphere, but it will have a pe- 
culiar appropriateness there. 

Strong in conviction, but thoroughly catholic ; 
an active Christian worker, without bigotry 
or dogmatism ; keenly alive to modern thought, 
while holding fast to the great fundamental 
faiths of the past; in the best sense of the 
words both conservative and liberal ; experienced, 
active, unselfish—we look to Prof. Porter for an 
administration under which Yale shall strengthen 
and expand and prosper. 

It has been said that the new President should 
bea young man. If power for work and freshness 
of feeling be the measure of youth, we know not 
where a younger man could be found than the 
new incumbent. 

We have sometimes thought of late that the 
children of Yale were hardly generous or even 
just to their Alma Mater. From the torrent of 
criticism they have poured in upon her, strangers 
might almost infer that the venerable lady wasin 
her dotage. We have no doubt that there is 
large room for improvement in the methods of all 
American colleges. But that Yale is deficient in 
comparison with others, in the essentials that 
constitute a sterling education; that she is in- 
sensible to what is good in modern ideas; that 
she is not maintaining a strong and steady 
growth ;—this we heartily disbelieve. And it 
would be easy to. bring proofs. Looking at the 
entire University, we might point to the best 
Scientific School in the country ; we might point 
to the Theological Seminary, whose numerical 
growth of late years we believe is unequaled in 
the denomination, and whose instruction is con- 
spicuous for its union of the highest modern 
scholarship with evangelical truth. As evidence 
ef comprehensive and sagacious thoughtfulness, 
we might indicate the two parallel courses in the 
Scientific School and the College proper, the best 








method yet devised for fairly comparing the 


practical working of scientific and classical educa- 
tion. We might refer to the unostentatious but 
vital reform which,*in the academic ‘courses 
classifies for recitation according to proficiency. 
We might specify the multiplication of new pro- 
fessorships; and the earnest efforts for still 
ampler provision in this direction, thwarted by 
lack of funds. And Yale might point with pecu- 
liar pride to the devotion of her eminent in- 
structors, which has bound them to her in the 
face of most tempting offers from other quarters. 
She might call a roll of names amongthem which 
stand surpassed by no others in the sciences of 

hilology, international law, mental science, 

blical criticism, church history, and the fore- 
most of the natural sciences. She might show 
that much that has been called slowness and 
imertia, was a deliberate and intelligent withhold- 
ing trom new ways loudly extolled, but yet un- 
proved. On such points as these we might 
enlarge, did space permit; and to such as. these 
we should appeal, rather than to new buildings 
and endowments, in proof of the hale, progressive 
life of this grand old school of New England. 

The sons of Yale ought at least to recognize and 
honor one merit of their Alma Mater. While 
other institutions have made to the world 
loud proclamations of their bursts of progress 
and their unequaled merits, Yale has observed a 
reticence as to her own advance, which, to our 
thinking, is more to her honor than to have mul- 
tiplied tenfold her number of students. In this 
pushing, struggling age, when self-puffing is 
reckoned respectable, and newspapers, churches, 
and colleges are vying with their neighbors in 
singing their own praises, we know of nothing 
more grateful to the sense, nothing of more moral 
value to the community, than a dignified, self- 
respecting modesty. Trebly becoming and valu- 
able does it appear in an ancient seat of learning, 
which, inspired with the spirit of earnest but 
considerate progressiveness ; holding, too, with 
firm grasp the accumulated riches of the past, 
does her noble and humanizing work upon those 
committed to her charge, and in quiet dignity 
forbears to proclaim her own merits, or solicit 
favor by professing herself peculiarly the child 
of the age. That honor, in full measure, belongs 
to Yale. 

Whatever appearance the abundant criticism 
we have referred to may have borne, we are con- 
fident that the alumni of Yale are, as a body, 
ardent in their loyalty to her. And we believe 
they will show their faith by their works. The 
most enthusiastic moment ofthe late Commence- 
ment gathering was when the proposal was made 
that the twenty-five classes graduated under 
President Woolsey raise a fund of half a million, 
to bear his name, and to be placed at the free 
disposal of the college auth6rities. The project 
was taken up with ardor, an efficient committee 
was appointed, and the work begun in earnest. 
The wisdom of leaving the whele control of the 
fund to those who best know the wants of the 
college isin keeping with the generous largeness 
of the whole plan. We know that many a hard- 
worked professional man will pinch his seanty 
income closer, that he may share in the work. We 
believe that the wealthy sons of the University— 
and some of her adopted sons, no less—will 
respond nobly. No institution in the country 
better deserves the gratitude of her children, and 
they will so manifest that gratitude that she 
may be astill more generous mother to future 
generations. 








AMERICAN ART AND GERMAN MAGNANIMITY.— 
At that very interesting trial of skill which took 
place at the recent German Musical Festival—we 
mean the Sing-Tournament—an incident occurred 
which reflects great credit upon both the American 
and the German character. In one of the depart- 
ments, there appeared (for the first time, we be- 
lieve, at any of these German festivals) an Ameri- 
can club, the Choral Society of Washington. As 
this company filed upon the stage, the contrast 
between their very physique and that of their 
Teutonic rivals was striking ; and when they be- 
gan to sing, the difference was still more manifest 
in the timbre of their voices. Now the Germans 
have been always charged—especially by disap- 
pointed American performers and composers—with 
clannishness and prejudice against everything 
that does not emanate from a German source.. We 
do not doubt that there is some truth in the accu- 
sation. They naturally prefer the types of art 
with which they are most familiar, and which 
they have made illustrious in all the world. They 
naturally turn with disgust from the crudities and 
the superficialities which sciolists would fain palm 
upon the unskilled public as works of merit, using 
the matchless skill of German performers to cover 
the deception. 

On the occasion to which we have alluded, 
American art was most fortunate in its represent- 
atives. The Washington Choral Society, under 
the leadership of a young amateur of the Capital, 
furnished the best example of perfect choral sing- 
ing, so far, at least, as dynamic chiaroscuro—the 
light and shade of expression—was concerned, 
that it was ever our good fortune to hear. Yetan 
old and eminent German prefessor said to us: 
“Ah! you must have German voices, if you want 
the true music of the minnerchor.” He preferred 
the broad, rich diapason effect of the organs to 
which he had been accustomed—coarse and stri- 





dent as he confessed they frequently were—to the 
more graceful, flexile, Italianesque voices of the 
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Americans. [t was only a question of galantin 
aux trujfes and champagne against lager, leber- 
wurst and kartoffel-salade. 

But what we wish to signalize in the affair is the 
generous reception accorded by the Germans to 
their American brethren, their hearty appreciation 
of genuine excellence in an unexpected quarter, 
and the still more creditable sequel which we pro- 
ceed to specify. In the first place, the prize (a 
$700 piano-forte) was awarded to the Americans ; 
in the second place, the German managers added a 
present of a harp; and finally a subscription has 
been started to make the $700 Steck a $1500 Stein- 
way. This is honor at once bestowed and reflect- 
ed. We shall not soon forget the pride and pleas- 
ure awakened in us by the full-voiced Teutonic 
salutation, the showers of bouquets, and the evi- 
dent largeness of welcome with which the Ameri- 
ean society was received on that occasion by an 
audience purely German, and the unstinted ap- 
plause that was heaped upon them as they retired. 
And we rejoice especially to know that such mag- 
nanimity will draw other American Societies 
within this most salutary art-influence, and that 
that progress of our people in music which is 
almost entirely referable to it will thus receive a 
new impulse, and lay us under fresh obligations 
to our German fellow-citizens, to whom we already 
owe so much. 





A COLLEGE JUBILEE. 


MHERST COLLEGE was founded in 1821. 

Of course 1871 would bring around the Jubilee 

of Fifty Years. That Jubilee was held with rare de- 
light in the presence of nearly one-half of all the 
living graduates of Amherst College, and that half 
numbered about seven hundred! But seven hun- 
dred was not the measure of the crowd—seven 
thousand would be nearer. A great tent was 
spread in the College Grove, capable of holding 
say twenty-five hundred, and here the services of 

Wednesday were held, and a good time we all 

had. 

If a board of taste had gone up and down upon 
all the face of the earth, we do not believe it 
could have selected a spot so charming for a col- 
lege as Amherst is! Every year the strictly local 
beauty grows. But the hills and mountains 
around, and the great level of the Connecticut 
River Valley, need no growth to make them per- 
fect. Itis a hill town, with mountain air, and all 
the privileges of the valleys! _ 

A world of good things were said by various 
speakers on Wednesday, but, like the dew on 
flowers, it will not bear collecting, but must be 
enjoyed where it is, or not at all. Hands were 
grasped that had not touched before in forty 
years! Every class that had ever graduated, ex- 
cept that of 1825,tnad representatives here. Old 
histories, and buried jokes, and college stories, 
were plenteously brought out. Every one of the 
earlier class marveled tosee how old his classmates 
looked, and they wondered at his wrinkles, and 
grey hair, and sunken eyes! It was strange, 
with a dash of sadness, to see one’s old merry 
chum, red-cheeked, lithe as a squirrel, now walk- 
ing with bent shoulders, slowly, without a smile! 
Nomatter. Amherst rubbed out all the wrinkles 
for a day, and the blood took its old warmth, on 
that Jubilee. 

Beautiful Amherst! How are they to be pitied 
who are sent anywhere else for an education! So 
felt all the hundreds who visited it last week. 
The long and weary days of trial through which 
the College passed are over, and now funds are 
pouring in, scholars are multiplying, and the pros- 
pect for the future is full of cheer. Mr. Samuel 
Williston, who has walked by her side in the 
darkest hour, presented fifty thousand dollars to 
the General Fund of the College on its Jubilee 
festival. 

Much interest was created by the application 
of ‘several women for admission to the Freshmen 
class. A majority of the Faculty advised their 
reception. The President favored it, provided 
the Trustees of the College would cordially recom- 
mend it. After much discussion, the Trustees re- 
ferred it to a committee, who are to obtain in- 
formation of those institutions where the educa- 
tion of men and women in the same classes has 
been thoroughly tested, and to report next Octo- 
ber. It was frequently said by many gentlemen 
who shrank from immediate action, that the 
change was bound to come, and that it was a ques- 
tion only of time, 

* It seems as absurd to have a double set of insti- 
tutions, with double officers, and double expenses, 
to give education to men and women, as it would 
be to have double churches, with double pastors, 
ahd double expenses, for the sake of preaching the 
gospel separately to men and to women. 

Among the honorary degrees conferred, was 
that of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) upon Horace 
Greeley. The trustees were unanimous in con- 
ferring it, and the announcement was received 
with great faver. It was not regarded as com- 
plimentary. Mr. Greeley has earned it! 

Amherst is likely.to become as eminent for 
beautiful architecture as heretofore she has been 
for the absence of it. The new Walker building, 
the college church, and the village church, pre- 
sent as fine specimens of tasteful and convenient 
buildings as one need desire. The college church 
has had presented toit an admirable chime of bells. 
Just this was needed. Silence is good. But 
there are hours, when, in the midst of such glori- 
ous scenery, every susceptible heart longs for 





some expression. To those feelings a tongue is 
now given, From the beautiful tower there will 
be heard, by generations of students, voices in the 
air, befitting the most sacred hours, and which 
will still sound on in memory, long after the stu- 
dents shall have wandered away from Alma Ma- 
ter. 
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Too Latre.—Mayor Hall has caused to be offer- 
ed to the Board of Police Commissioners a resolu- 
tion requiring all processions, hereafter, to obtain 
leave of the Police authorities before parading. 
Well, there is no harm in that. But what good 
will it do? Next year the Order of St. Patrick 
will ask a license and get it. The Orangemen will 
ask fer a permit. They will either receive it or 
be refused. If they are refused, do the Commis- 
sioners suppose that the matter will end there? 

The Mayor and authorities do not understand 
that the case now is not what it was when 
they began their blunders. There will be 
no peace until citizens of every political 
party, of every shade of religious belief, or 
of no religion at all, are permitted, without 
molestation, to make a peaceable procession in 
our streets. Mayor Hall has raised a sprite that 
he does not know how to manage. 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


In the Lecture-Room Talk reported in the number of June 
28, occurs the follewing: ‘He who knows how to make 
persons around him, wherever he goes, happy, he has the 
critical test of piety. It is todo by men what the sunshine 
does by you—make them cheerful,” &c. Now, what I wish 
to inquire is, What shall be our standard ; how far ought 
we to go for the purpose of rendering those with whom we 
may be thrown in contact, temporarily “happy” and 
“cheerful?” Half a century ago, in good society, he who 
should have conscientiously but firmly refused to partake 
of the intoxicating cup in the social circle, or to furnish the 
same to others, would thereby have caused a shadow to 
pass over the festivities of the whole circle.”’ 

Our correspondent warps the whole statement by 
putting in the word “ temporarily.” Of course the 
higher and lasting happiness is to be promoted 
rather than the lower. 

But as for any general rule which will prescribe 
exactly what is to be done in each particular case, 
—there is no such to be given. Nothing can save 
a man from the necessity of often and carefully 
exercising his own judgment. In other words, 
Christianity does not furnish crutches or leading- 
strings, to do away with the use of common sense. 
But common sense works best when love underlies 
and inspires it. 


Why in the nature of things was it not possible that the 
Holy Spirit of Truth, or the Comforter, should come, except 
Christ should go away? John 16:7. 


So long as Jesus was upon earth in bodily form, 
it was inevitable that his disciples should look to 
him as their supreme authority and guide; Under 
such circumstances it was not natural, humanly 
speaking it was not pessible, that they should sur- 
render themselves to an unseen and spiritual in- 
fluence. It is man’s nature to cling to what ad- 
dresses the senses, to what he can see, and hear, 
and handle, just as long as he can. It was only 
when they could no longer commune with Christ 
through the medium of the senses, that the disci- 
ples were prepared to receive him by the inner 
sight through which the Spirit acts. 

It is easy to see that the change was an advance. 
For, first, bodily intercourse with Christ was neces- 
sarily limited to a few at once. As the church 
multiplied, such intercourse would have been to 
each single believer a thing of rare times and sea- 
sons. But the presence of the Spirit is universal. 
And again, it is a great education for the soul to 
learn to live by spiritual rather than bodily sight. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” 


I have read with interest your defense of intemperance as 
a disease. Will you tell me, through the medium of the 
Christian Union, when intemperance becomes a crime. And 
if it is not a crime, upon what basis does prohibitory legisla- 
tion stand! 

Our inquiring friend appears to be “ badly mix- 
ed.” He must have read with strange eyes to find 
in the Lecture-Room Talk to which he refers, a 
defense of intemperance! It is one of the terrible 
features of intemperance that like other forms of 
sin it weakens the power of resistance. The fact 
may instruct us in treating its victims, but it does 
not destroy the responsibility of a man who by his 
own free action fastens a disease on himself. 

The question as to how far drunkenness is a 
crime has nothing to do with the right and wrong 
of prohibitory laws. They stand on other ground. 

Whatever practice or trade is on the wholea 
mischief to the people, the State has a right to 
suppress,—if it can. Thus, if poisons had only a 
criminal use their manufacture and sale might be 
prohibited. So may be forbidden the sale of adul- 
terated food. Liquors haye a legitimate chemical 
and mechanical use, so the question ahout them is 
a wide one. But if itis clearly apparent that from 
the liquor traffic there results suffering and crime 
in measure far transeending the good done, it is 
within the province of government to prohibit it. 

But as most of our communities are at present, 
the right of a State to prohibit liquor-selling is 
like the right of a man to attempt to jump over 
a twenty-foot fence. Legislation that cannot be 
executed is never wise, and may be positively 
injurious. The cause of temperance has suffer- 
ed by such legislation. It has betrayed men into 
the besetting delusion of humanity, that the high- 
est moral work can be done by governmental ma- 





chinery. It has relaxed the constant personal 
éftort by which temperance, like all other personal 
virtues, must be maintained. The experiment of 
removing the opportunity of intemperance by 
law was worth trying; but as a general thing it 
has failed. This does not affect the soundness of 
the principle on which legislation for the suppres- 
sion of the sale of intoxicating drink is founded. 
But it certainly proves that it is not expedient to 
enact laws that cannot be enforced. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


— The Episcopalian, speaking in behalf of the 
“ Evangelical men” to those who say ‘“‘the door is 
open, let these brethren go and join some denomina- 
tion, where they can labor with content,”’ asks : 

* But is the door of exit really open? Is there apy canon 
provided for the removal of our ministers to the Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, Methodist, or Congregational churches? No. 
We find none. We simply find that a minister may declare 
he will no longer be a minister of this church, and then the 
Bishop shall proceed to depose him, to remove him from the 
ministry, to degrade him from the ministry; all these 
terms are bard names. They all imply a humiliation, 
and a taint of some kind. Men hesitate to have such 
announcements made concerning them, and this is one 
cause of the ‘reasons’ that are generally published, and 
the sensitiveness shown by those desiring to have it 
stated that they are not removed, or deposed, or degraded for 
any moral turpitude.” 

It then goes on to propose the passage of a canon 
which shall provide for the recognition of such a 
departure, with recommendation to other denomina- 
tions, and thinks that “if the door were thus opened, 
many would avail themselves of the opportunity of 
leaving, who are restless, and who would be more 
useful elsewhere.” 


— The New York Christian Advocate does us no 
more than justice when it gives us the credit of “‘sin- 
cerely desiring to quote correctly and treat fairly 
the opinions of our exchanges.”’ We did not verify 
the quotation which it challenged, because we had 
thrown away the paper and forgotten its name. The 
citation was genuine. Our use of the word “‘clamor- 
ing,” as applied to a mere expression of opinion on 
the part of a journal was, perhaps, hardly warranted. 
It was prompted by the apparently ugly spirit of the 
writer. The Adwocate is, however, much mistaken 
if it thinks we regard such sentiments as common in 
the Methodist Church. We know better. 

Since writing the above, we see that the Methodist 
Recorder, of Springfield, Ohio, avows the authorship 
of the quoted passage, but claims that we have en- 
tirely misapprehended its spirit and purpose. We 
thank the Recorder for coming to our rescue on the 
question of fact, and will try to doit justice in our 
next. 


— The Independent made the following state- 
ment: 

-.“ American Protestants in Rome, who are not Episcopa- 
lians, complain that they have no place of worship. When 
Dr. Storrs was in that city, many of the Americans desired 
to hear him preach; but there was no opportunity, the 
Episcopal chapel being shut against him as tightly as the 
Romish churches.” 

Whereupon the Brooklyn Eagle brings up ad homi- 
nem another incident. It says: 

“This recalls the case of the American Chapel in Paris, 
when under the charge of Dr. Robinson, Presbyterian, for- 
merly of this city. Dr. Osgood, then a Unitarian, but since 
converted to Episcopalianism, was not permitted to preach 
in the Chapel because, it was alleged, of his liberal theolog- 
ical views. And there was in consequence some uproar ib 
the press and churches of America.” 

This is not a literally true account of the event to 
which it refers. But for all purposes of the practi- 
cal application here made of it, we think it is sub- 
stantially true. For our own part, though we should 
counsel a course quite different’ from either of those 
that are specified, we cannot see what cause of com- 
plaint there is against an Episcopal Church in Rome, 
or a Presbyterian Church in Paris, for being precisely 
what they are at home. If we are ever to realize 
Christian peace and brotherhood throughout all the 
branches of the Church, we have got to learn char- 
ity, not only for each other’s failings but for each 
other’s conscientious convictions. 


— Says Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health: 

“We are in hearty accord at present with the official ex- 
pression of sentiment of the Roman Catholic Church, ‘that 
public promiscuous dancing is pernicious to the highest, 
purest, and best interests of social life.’ The Baltimore 
Episcopal Methodist, in reference to a decision of Roman 
Catholic Bishops on the subject, says: ‘The opinion of this 
Council deserves great weight, from the facet that it is 
based upon information obtained in the confessional from 
one end of the country to the other. The effect of these 
dances upon the mind and morals, witb us, is an inference; 
with them, it 1s a disclosure, and we do not know how its 
weight is to be resisted by the votaries of fashion.” 


If the uncompromising opponents of dancing per se 
would shift their point of attack to the one above 
specified, of ‘‘ public promiscuous dancing’’—nay, for 
that matter, to all late hours of dissipation and fash- 
ionable frivolity, the power of the whoie Church 
could be brought to bear on the really objectionable 
features in this otherwise innocent and healthful 
amusement. But that power is now wasted in try- 
ing to maintain an untenable position and enforce a 
moral already proved impracticable, and so, when 
it is wanted for a legitimate work, it isn’t there. 


— The Rev. Robert Laird Collier, in a sermon 
recently preached in Boston, used a very unfortu- 
nate illustration. He is reported as saying that 

“The minister who told of endless misery was a foe to 
his race. The teaching of the Gospel was to mend men, 
not to destroy them. Heaven would not shut forever, with- 
out a knocker left upon the door for these who had staid 
behind,” 

We call this figure '‘ unfortunate” because it has been 
used before, by one who is greater than Collier, 
in a very different way. ‘* When once the master of 
the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without and to knock at the 
door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall 
answer and say unto you, I know ye not whence ye 
are.” Not much use in your “knocker” after that, 








Robert. 


4 GOOD WORK IN ROME. 


107 Via del Babuino, 
Rome, May 234d, 1871. t 
N the old days, when our hands were tied in 

Rome, we were in the habit of laying before 
our friends who came to us in their European wan- 
derings, the needs of a school and orphan house for 
girls, established in Florence. As we begged them 
to aid us in taking care of these noble institutions, 
I remember often saying to them, “I cast my bread 
upon the Arno, hoping after many days to find it 
upon the Tiber.’’ I visited this autumn the high 
Alpine valleys where the children of the persecuted 
Waldenses are toiling in patient poverty. The suf- 
ferings and the devotion of these poor ehildren of 
Christ were pressing upon our hearts, when the 
events of the 20th of September ocourred. We 
came down to Rome to find, indeed, the bread we 
had cast upon the Arno awaiting us upon the Tiber ¢ 
Bibles were sold upon the very spot where a few 
years before they had been burned. The gospel 
‘was openly preached, no man forbidding; the books 
of the lamented De Sanctis were being bought with 
avidity by his Roman fellow-citizens; the New 
Testament was being read to those who could not 
read for themselves, and, in short, the Pope, as he 
could in no otherwise fulfill Bunyan’s vision, had 
shut himself in his cage, whence he glared on the 
pilgrims, but could no more do them harm. 

All this was very delightful. But to civilize and 
Christianize a nation, you must begin with the 
young. This is especially the case in Rome, where 
woman occupies so low a place in the social scale 
and is so entirely under the dominion of the 
priests, and where so many of the men are infidel 
in their notions. We hoped that aschool would at 
once be started which we could aid. But no one 
took hold of such an enterprise, and when I at- 
tempted it, I could not find in all Rome a qualified 
Italian female teacher. Nor did friends at home or 
friends abroad put funds into my hand, as I had 
hoped they would, to aid in hastening on the new 
day which had dawned upon Rome. At last, utterly 
discouraged, with fifty francs in my pocket, and no 
teacher to aid me, I decided to go forward alone 
and open a ‘school on the 20th day of March. The 
Vaudois clergyman kindly allowed me the use of 
the rooms where his services are held, a most con- 
venient and comfortable suite of apartments. Three 
children whose parents attend the Vaudois (Wal- 
densian) church, were my first pupils. In the 
course of the day, two others were brought to me 
by an American lady, and in the course of the week, 
the same lady brought me four more. The next 
week, the school had grown very decidedly, and at 
its close we numbered twenty-two children. On 
the first of May, thirty were present. By this time, 
we had begun to make our rules very strict. The 
children are made to come clean, and to be in their 
places at the hour of opening, or are sent home. 
We refuse to retain them if they come irregularly, 
and in spite of the fact that many of them are 
small, and most of them delicate, we have but two 
or three absentees a day, sometimes but one. We 
now number forty, and refuse to take more during 
the Summe1, that we may form a little leaven with 
which to leaven the school next Winter, and be- 
cause I cannot afford to spend more money for 
teachers at present. The ages of the children vary 
from four to eleven years. I receive both boys and 
girls. We cover their poor torn clothes with ging- 
ham aprons, and provide them with handkerchiefs. 
Each child has a comfortable little chair for its use, 
and we have a small supply of low tables at which 
they study and write. When they enter the room, 
their aprons are put upon them, and they are 
seated in three or four rows facing their teachers. 
At the hour for commencing the school, the door is 
closed, and each child putting its chair before it, 
kneels, and recites with us the Lord’s Prayer. 
They then repeat certain texts of Scripture which 
have been taught them, and for the last few days, 
Mr. Pens, one of the Vaudois clergymen, has taught 
them daily to sing. Before he came to Rome, they 
had learned a single hymn which gave them great 
delight. They sing it to the tune of “I want to bean 
Angel.” Now they sing, too, ‘‘I have a Father in 
the Promised Land,” ‘Marching Along,” ‘‘The 
Ship,” etc. After the singing, we give them a lesson 
in the * Peep of Day,” “‘L’Alba,” as it is called in 
the Italian translation. We are going regularly 
through the life of our Saviour in this little hook. 
After singing again, they have a little English 
lesson. They count as far as twenty in English, and 
know several words and sentences. But we are 
doing little this summer, except to accustom their 
ears to the strange sounds. English is very neces- 
sary for the servants and working-people, and we 
shall eventually teach them the language thor- 
oughly. ‘ 

After this they are broken up into olasses. They 
read, write, count, say the multiplication table, and 
have lessons in Geography, Natifral History, Roman 
History, Drawing, and the elements of Natural 
Philosophy. We teach them to play also, for 
Italian children know no plays, make them march, 
talk to them of the pictures which we have pro- 
cured for them, and teach them the thousand 
things of which such children are ignorant. Not 
one of them, for instance, knew the days of the 
week, or the months of the year. Not one knew 
the points of the compass, that Naples was not a 
river, and France part of America. Their ignorance 
of the simplest religious truth was just as great. I 
told them ane day the story of the birth of our 
Saviour; of the shepherds, and the wise men; the 
wicked king Herod, and the flight into Egypt. But 
when I asked them the name of the infant whose 
story I had been telling them, not one of them could 
answer me. 

While we are able to make our children very 
happy, while they love us very dearly, and in their 
play-hour like better to talk with us than to do 
anything elsb in the world, we have also been able 
to secure their obedience, and are beginning to 
teach them the beauty of truth, The Roman people 
are fearfully untruthful, and this gain is very pre- 
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Connected with the school is a Sunday-school 
class, of which Rev. Mr. Pens will take charge 
during the Summer. He gives part of the instruc- 
tion at present. Twenty-nine children attended 
last Sunday. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Breed of Philadelphia, Dr. Goodspeed of Chicago, 
and others were present. I should have mentioned 
before that to some of the children whose parents 
are very poor,I give a meal at noon. It is very 
simple, but in many instances it keeps the children 
from actual suffering for the want of nourishment. 

I have now given you the history of my school up 
to the present moment. As to its support: after I 
had really begun, my friends came to my aid, and 
my fifty francs have been many times multiplied. 
We instituted the practice of hanging up a stocking 
on Sunday evening when we met to sing, and it 
was never found empty, and those who came to see 
the school were apt to leave something for its sup- 

‘port. I have received aid from English friends 
here, and from home. In short, the supplies for 
the Summer are secured. I have a most excellent 
teacher, a German Protestant lady, whose husband, 
an Italian, gives daily two hours’ instruction to the 
children, without compensation, simply for the 
interest he feels in this attempt to benefit his 
country-people. 

But while the school as it now exists will be sup- 
ported through the Summer, we need generous aid 
for its future. I propose to bring a German lady to 
Italy the first of August ; one whoshall understand 
the Kindergarten system jthoroughly. I wish her 
to board three months in an Italian family, studying 
diligently the language, that with her aid we may, 
on my return to Rome in the Autumn, open a 
Kindergarten. This will, of course, be the first 
institution of the kind in South Italy, and I do not 
hesitate to say will be most useful. In connection 
with this Kindergarten, will be kept up classes for 
the older children. One of the latter will be for the 
instruction of those to be educated as teachers and 
governesses. 

I have been obliged to go more into detail than I 
could have wished, in giving the history of the 
school during its short existence of two months, in 
order to bringit distinctly before the minds of our 
friends so far away, and feel that I must hasten to 
a conclusion. This work is now fairly begun. The 
seed was sown in great weakness, and literally in 
tears. The harvest may be late, but itissure. We 
commend, in all confidence, this work to Christians 
at home. We must have, in order to carry it on 
the coming year, from a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Indeed, we can use any amount you 
will send us for the instruction, civilization, and 
Christianization of the destitute children of Rome. 
** Come over” then “and help us.” 

Funds for this object may be sent directly to Dr. 
James B. Gould, No. 107 Via Babrino, Rome, or to 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., Phelps, Dodge & Co,, Cliff street, 
New York. Theaccounts of the school will be pub- 
lished as friends from home shall advise us. 

Emi.y B. Goup. 








The Household. 


POT-HERES AND SALADS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HE “constant reader” who requested that a 

few numbers might be devoted to “simple, but 
not scientific accounts of our garden vegetables.” 
because, “being a young housekeeper, unused to 
and heartily disliking house work, she hopes that, 
while compelled to spend her life over these common 
affairs, we may teach her to associate such distaste- 
ful labor with something interesting, which may 
occupy .her mind, and cause her to forget the 
drudgery with which her hands are busy ;” also ex- 
presses the hope that we may be able to tell her 
how to procure some little variety, in the way of 
pot-herbs and salads. A farmer’s wife, tired and 
disgusted with the unchanging routine 6f spinach or 
turnip tops, lettuce or water-cress, which she finds it 
desirable to place on her table almost every day, 
imagines that this ‘stupid life,” as she terms it, 
might be more tolerable, if she knew how, and had 
the materials, to try something new occasionally, 
and, at the same time, obtain a knowledge of the 
origin and habits of such vegetables as would, in 
some degree, satisfy an “inquiring mind.” 

We trust that, while blessed with an “inquiring 
mind,” this young housekeeper is not also cursed 
with a discontented disposition. We are pained 
with expressions, which must, we fear, if often re- 
peated, lay the foundation for a clouded and un- 
happy home. By resolutely subduing the first 
rising of such feelings they will soon quite vanish, 
and the pleasures and comforts which belong to, 
and ought to be found in, a farmer’s life, will stand 
revealed. But although fora few times these un- 
wise expressions may be excused, and passed over 
without weakening the affection, frequent repeti- 
tions will develop and increase the discontent, on 
the part of the wife, and lead to domestic jars and 
final coldness or alienation. Having won a farmer’s 
love, she should have cougted the cost, before, by 
consenting to share his lot,she also accepted alike 
the toils and pleasures connected with it. 

But, if a variety in vegetables or salads will con- 
duce at all to the comfort of our young friend, she 
has only to induce her husband to devote a little 
time and land to the numberless kinds that may be 
cultivated in our country, and by fhus ministering 
to her gratification, he will soon find that he has not 
only secured his own, but has also made what, 
with a little care, will provea profitable investment. 

The number of plants and vegetables that are of 
excellent quality, and can be profitably cultivated 
for these purposes, are so numerous, that we can 
only mention the names, with here and there an 
item, that we may rouse our young housekeeper’s 

curiosity sufficiently to tempt her to search for 

their full history herself, and we hope lead others 
to do the same. 








tions for propagation, culture and use.”’ 


excellent salads and greens. 


garden soil. It can be prepared, like the spinach, 
ina number of ways to suit the taste or caprice, 
and is said to equal it in flavor. 


it resembles in taste. 
which the silver-leaf is the best. 

Three varieties of the Night-shade—the White 
from East India, the large-leafed China Malabar, 
and the Red Malabar from China, furnish a de- 
sirable addition to our pot-herbs. The juice from 
the fruit of the Red variety supplies a beautiful 
color, but is not permanent. The Black, or Deadly 
Night-shade, is poisonous. 

The Nettle, of which only one kind is men- 
tioned, will grow anywhere spontaneously, but is, 
in many places, largely cultivated, and is excellent 
for greens. The young, tender buds, or shoots, are 
nipped off as they appear, and will shoot out again 
veryrapidly. By being put into a green or forcing- 
house, it furnishes a good substitute for cabbage, 
colewort or winter spinach. If placed near a flue in 
the hot-house in winter it will supply excellent 
nettle-kale all through the winter. Lawson says: 
“The merits of this generally-accounted trouble- 
some plant have been quite overlooked. Aside from 
the food it can supply, the stalk is quite fiberous, 
and may be made into ropes and cordage, and good 
thread, beside a white, beautiful linen, like cloth, 
can be manufactured from it, but it has never been 
cultivated for that purpose. It is an Asiatic plant.” 
Spinach is one of the most important of this class 
of edibles. It grows wild in England. Flanders 
supplies us with some of the cultivated kinds. The 
Orache, or mountain spinach, is quite hardy, and 
very good. It is anative of Tartary, and brought 
into England by Sir John Banks: 

The Quinoa, a native of Mexico, is easily cultivated 
here. The leaves are used like spinach. The seeds 
in some places are made to take the place of corn 
or wheat for bread, and are excellent food for 
poultry. 

The English and Irish Sea-beet are much liked in 
some places, and are easily cultivated. 

The Shepherd’s Purse tastes somewhat like cab- 
bage, but is much more delicate. That which is 
raised and marketed in Philadelphia is wonderfully 
juicy, and the leaf grows quite large. 

Of the Salad plants, Celery stands among the first. 
It isa native of England; and has many varieties 
too numerous to miention, here. 

Lettuce isan Asiatic plant, and like celery is an 
important and almost indispensable article in pre- 
paring chicken, lobster or other mixed salads. It is 
also eaten plain with simply salt, or dressed with 
vinegar, sugar and oil; or, what is better still, a few 
drops of vinegar, with sugar and rich cream. 

The Endive, a native of China and Japan, is largely 
cultivated in America, and by many considered one 
of the best Autumn, Winter and early Spring salads. 
Corn-Salad, brought from the South of France 
and Europe, is sometimes boiled or cooked like 
spinach; but usually the young leaves are dressed 
for salad,and in Winter and early Spring are ex- 
cellent. 

Cress, or Pepper-grass, belongs to Persia, but is 
largely raised here ; eaten as a salad, either separ- 
ately or mixed with lettuce or celery. The varieties 
are quite numerous. 

The Horse Radish and Mustard are from Europe. 


The young tips are sometimes mixed with other 


greens, and their natural pungency adds quite a 
pleasant flavor to less highly spiced pot-herbs. 

The Nasturtiumisfrom Peru. The seeds make a 
pickle almost equal to the Caper, and the young 
shoots furnish a fine, pungent salad; and in all its 
many varieties, it is a pretty garden ornament. 

The Purslain, Rape, and Rocket are natives of 
Europe. 

The Samphire is used as a seasoning for salads. 
Tarragon, from Siberia, is also put in salads for 
seasoning, and much used steeped in vinegar for 
dressings of various kinds. 

Valeriana, asa salad, is, by-some, thought more 
desirable than corn-salad, and is likewise a very 
beautiful garden ornament. 

All these and many more can be grown in our own 
country, and most of them with very little trouble. 
Interesting statements respecting them can be 
found in most of the agricultural books, which are 
well worth reading. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Bow CaBBaGe.—Wash very thoroughly in 
cold water; look between the leaves, where insects 
and worms are very often secreted; then put into 
boiling water—some say without any salt—we pre- 
fer to add salt, when half done; boil quickly till 
tender; then take it out with a skimmer, intoa 
colander or sieve, and drain free from all water. 
Season with a little butter and pepper. 


To Bort CABBAGE with Meat.—Select small, 
white, firm heads; cut in quarters; examine care- 
fully ; then lay the quarters an hour in cold salted 


gives a disagreeable taste to meat when cold. 





The Leaf-Beet is much esteemed. The leaf is used 
for greens. The rib, which is called Swiss Chard, is | and water, and boil until tender in milk and water, 
cut out, boiled, and dressed like asparagus, which | if you have plenty of milk, if not, boiling water will 
There are five varieties, of |} answer. Serve whole with drawn butter, or cut it 


water, to drive out any insects that may have 
escaped your observation, Skim all the fat from 


the pot, in which the pork or beef is boiling, and | yi+,j9) in an old danattanr'ty Geni vixen od 
put in the cabbage while the water boils; cook till | sanons of soft el ‘Apply tt ~ “~ 
tender; then drain, and serve as whole and compact | o¢ 9 wateri and it will tatougt 

as possible. If the meatis to be used cold, take out tering-pes; destroy every particle 


some of the water in which it is boiling, and put in| 4). with the mixture, for it will scald it m 
another kettle and boil the cabbage in that, asit | crestually than boiling water. “ti 


In Burr’s Field and Garden Vegetables of |utes; haveon hand another kettle of fast-boiling 
America, he gives a ‘full description of nearly | water prepared as above, aud tratisfer the cabbage 
eleven hundred species and varieties, with direc-| to that; press it down into the water and let it 
Among | boil twelve minutes more; meanwhile throw away 
them are many species and varieties, which make | the first water and prepare moré like the first; 


after the second boiling remove the cabbage once 


The Armaranthus—onue variety from the East | more, to the last water, and boil ten minutes if the 
Indies and two from China, will grow in any good, | cabbage is small, twenty if large; then takeit up in 


a colander, lay a plate over, and drain well; dish 

on toasted bread that has been dipped in drawn 

butter, and pour a little over the cabbage. \ 
CAULIFLOWER.—Soak the head two hours in salt 


up and season, richly, with butter, and a little 
pepper and salt. The fitst way is the most stylish; 
the last the most palatable. In either case it must 
be well drained. 


Hor Staw.—Cut a firm white head of cabbage 
in thin shreds; put it into boiling water; cook till 
tender; only just cover with water, so that when 
done there may be hardly any remaining. Just be- 
fore dishing, add to one good-sized head, half a tea- 
cupful of good cider vinegar, and a piece of butter 
half the size of an egg, with salt and pepper to suit 
your taste. 

Cotp Staw.—Shave a firm head of cabbage 
fine; put a teaspoonful of salt, the same of sugar, 
and a little pepper intoa small cup of vinegar, and 
pour over the cabbage. 








THIS AND THAT ABOUT GARDENING. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 
GRAVEL WALES. 


HERE is nothing more beautiful than a well- 
kept lawn. It is rarely seen, however. Why? 
Simply because it requires so much labor to keep it 
in the right condition. Let the grass get but two 
inches the start, and itis on the high road to ruin, 
This being the case, we are forced to the dis- 
agreeable conclusion that a first-class lawn can only 
be possessed by those of considerable means. Like 
myself, there are many who make a faint attempt to 
keep the turf in that velvety condition so often 
spoken of, but who are called away just at the time 
when the scythe is called for, by the rapid growth 
of chickweed, or pusly in the garden, or the sociable 
visit of a colony of Colorado bugs in the potato 
patch. So the grass is neglected, and mayhap is six 
inches high before we are ready to clip it. And this 
brings me to speak of gravel walks. 
I would begin by proclaiming the startling fact 
that there is generally a path of some kind leading 
from the front door to the gate. It is usually of sod, 
much worn, and about a foot wide. The cutting of 
the grass having been neglected, it is well walled in 
by the sume, and requires the most careful engineer- 
ing on the part of a lady to traverse it without be- 
draggled skirts or dampened feet. And still, people 
of good sense in most matters live year after year 
with just such a bridle-path connecting their house 
with the highway; never dreaming what little out- 
Play of time and expense would give them a walk, 
passable in all weather, and durable as stone itself. 
A gravel walk'should be at least four feet wide. 
Wider still would be better, but not one inch 
narrower. I made mine three feet and a half wide, 
several years ago, and have had reason to regret it 
eversince. Mark it out by a line. You might as 
well attempt to set a hedge fence by guess as to 
mark outa gravel walk without a rope and stakes. 
Cut your turf into squares and use it to sod over 
bare places in the back-yard ; for you had better 
mow grass than weeds. If not needed for this, pile 
them upin some convenient place where you can 
throw soap-suds over them on wash-days. This 
will make a splendid soil for any purpose. Nothing 
better for the majority of pot plants. The channel 
for the reception of the gravel should be about six 
inches in depth. Some say a foot deep, at least. I 
am glad to have the opportunity of saying I don’t 
believe it; and I flatter myself, that, as far as an 
assertion can go, I have given excellent satisfaction. 
No, I don’t believe I’d wheel that soil into the road 
unless it is very poor. Pile it up in your barn yard. 
You may want some of it to cover a hot-bed next 
Spring. If not, you can soon convert it into good 
manure. The dirt being all excavated, you will 
procure enough leached ashes to lay a foundation 
two inches in depth on which to put your pebbles. 
Pound it down as solidly as possible, for we rely on 
this to keep down the grass. Next in order comes 
the gravel. I believe nine-tenths of the readers of 
the Christian Union are more fortunate in this re- 
spect than myself. Ihave to use a kind composed 
wholly of slate, stone and sand. It gradually grinds 
to a powder, and needs renewing every three or 
four years. But in most localities the genuine 
article can be procured in almost any quantity. 
Those who live upon the sea shore are indeed fortu- 
nate ; and can have a walk as beautiful as it is use- 
ful. When completed, the gravel should be level 
with the sod upon the sides, and full and rounding 
in the center, to prevent washing during heavy 
rains. By all means avoid edging your walk with 
stones. I have seen them treated in that manner, 
and the stones whitewashed! Nothing looks more 
out of taste or more endangers the edge of a scythe. 
But grass sometimes works its way through a walk 
in spite of every precaution, particularly along the 
edges next the grass. Here is an excellent pre- 
ventive: Dissolve a couple of pounds of blue 


of vegetable life in its pathway. Avoid sprinkling 


And now, how many of our gentlemen readers 


Anotner Way To Bor Caspace.—After| will make a gravel walk this Summer—say next 
washing and examining the cabbage, put it into a| August, the most leisutely month outside of win- 
kettle of fast boiling water, into which you have put | ter? Considered in a sanitary point of view it will 
some salt and a small bit of soda. Press it down| pay, and pay well, if we leave the convenience and 
into the water, then let it boil quickly eight min-| looks entirely in the back-ground. ;, 





- 


Having finished this gravel walk, we can, perhaps, 
conclude with more satisfaction to our lady readers 
by informing them how to make 


A CHEAP HANGING-BASKET. 


You can buy one at from fifty cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents. You can make one 
after the old model, of steel hoops and moss. 
But the first is rather too expensive, especially 
if you wish several, and the second takes more 
time to make it than it is worth. I don’t think 
moss fit fora basket. It is sure to die if not con- 
stantly saturated with water, and is not seen when 
the basket is covered with vines. The materials re- 
quired to make the basket I am about to describe, 
area piece of inch board, a pine lath, some small 
stones, a little twine or wire, and a quart or so of 
rich soil. Of course you can make them of various 
designs, but we will say that piece of inch board 
you hold in your hand is one foot long and eight 
inches wide. This is the bottom of your basket. It 
should be an inch thick or it may warp. Next 
comes the lath. Rip it in-two, lengthwise. Each 
strip will then be a little over half an inch in 
width. Make the right measurements and then place 
your pieces edgewise on the board all around, nail- 
ing them firmly with brads. You now have avery 
shallow box. In the next place drive a large headed 
nail in each corner, and fasten thereto the strings 
by which it shall hang. Now place a layer of stones 
inside your box, letting them lean against the 
sides. They should be large enough to stand half 
way above them. Fill with earth. Another layer 
of smaller stones drawn in a little, and earth to the 
top. Then another layer of the smallest pebbles 
you can find, a little: more earth and your basket 
isdone. If there is a depth of three inches of ‘soil 
you can grow almost any plant, provided you give 
plenty of water. I don’t want tosee upright grow- 
ing plants in a basket. Their place is in pots or in 
the garden. A trailing or procumbent plant is what 
you want for this purpose; and I will name the 
Morning Glory as first-class in every respect. Two 
plaits are sufficient for a basket. Cypress Vine is 
also very fine. Put in about six plants. Thunbergia 
is superb, but does not grow rapidly until late in 
the Summer. Nothing can exceed the Maderia 
Vine for this purpose. Almost any plant which 
does not grow erect will answer, such as Verbenas, 
Abronia, etc. 

Icannot close without giving you a description 
of a large hanging-basket I have on the lawn; and 
in so doing may give you the clue to something as 
good, if not better than mine. First, a strong stake 
driven firmly in the ground. On top of this is 
spiked a board two feet by eighteen inches, around 
the edges of which are nailed narrow strips of thin 
siding. Stones are placed around the edges after 
the manner just described, and then it is filled with 
the richest soil on the place. Between each stone I 
planted a sprig of Yellow Myrtle or Periwinkle, 
and over all placed another layer of stones, drawn 
in about two inches. This being filled with soil, I 
set a climbing Nasturtion in each corner, a Thun- 
bergia between each of these, and a Calampelis 
trained to asmall pine trellis which standsin the 
center. At present writing, June 25, the Myrtle 
has almost reached the ground, the Nasturtium is in 
full bloom, and the Calampelis rapidly climbing the 
steps of its mansion house, It is one of the hand- 
somest things I have in my yard, and it did not take 
over one hour to make it! Truly it is not the frame 
that makes the picture, but the picture the frame. 








NIDIFICATION. 
. BY MRS. E. VALE BLAKE. 


ID-I-FI-CA-TION !—it was such a long 
word that none of the young folks could be- 
gin to guess what it meant. The way we came to 
talk about it was this: It was one of those warm 
days which makes everybody wish they could go 
into the country. Not that it would be any cooler 
there, perhaps, but there would be more space to 
breathe in. 
. In the city we measure our breathing space by 
looking up to the sky, straight over our heads, be- 
tween two rows of houses, but in the country we 
not only look up, but before and behind, and on 
éach side, and all around, and as far as we can see, 
and there is plenty of fresh aireverywhere. And 
80, as I said, this hot day we began to think how 
pleasant it would be to go to the fields and woods, 
and let the breezes fan us, instead of wearing our 
arms out, and making ourselves still more uncom- 
fortable with those old Japanese fans. 

Now, one of our standing troubles was, that Jenny 
wanted to take her canary wherever she went, but 
this was not always convenient; and this year we 
were going into the “‘real country,” where we hoped 
there would be many kinds of wild birds to be seen ; 
and at last we persuaded her that it would be a 
great deal better to watch the birds that were living 
in freedom, as God meant them to live, than to take 
her little, caged prisoner from home. And so tiiis 
talk about “ going in the country,” and “taking 
the canary,” led to some stories about birds and 
birds’ nests—how they built them and how they 
reared their young—and that is all nid-i-fi-ca-tion 
means—nest-building. 

Well, we had not been settled at the farm many 
days before Jenny met with something which quite 
reconciled her to the absence of “ Bright Eyes ’’— 
her canary. Around the orchard was a stone wall, 
and Jenny, with her ““Wonder Book” in her hand, 
had climbed upon it, and sat down, under the shad- 
ing branches of an apple tree on which the young 
fruit was just forming, to read. She kept very 
still, for she was reading that beautiful story of 
‘“* Little Marygold,’’ which Mr. Hawthorne has told 
so delightfully, when presently she heard a sort of 
little chipping noise, and looking up she saw a 
small bird flying backward and forward, as if it had 
lost something, coming very near to her and then 
flying off again, buf never going far away; and at 
last Jenny noticed that it held a little worm in its 
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Then she began to think: “If that bird wants to 
eat the worm, why don’t it light on a tree and eat 
it? But, perhaps, it don’t wantit for itself. Oh, 
now I know!” thought Jenny, “I guess it has got 
some young ones and has brought the worm for 
them.” So she began looking up in all the trees 
around to try if she could discover the nest ; but no, 
not one was to be seen, and yet the distressed little 
bird was all the time flying to and fro, as much as 
to say, ‘Do, please, go away; I can’t get where I 
want to because you are there.” 


Still Jenny heard the chipping noise, though she 
could see no nest, but, thinking that perhaps the 
bird was afraid of her she got off the wall and be- 
gan to walk away, when suddenly the bird seemed 
to fly straight into the wall, and she could not think 
what had become of it. She never thought of its 
nest being there; but after waiting a few moments, 
she crept up, very softly, toward the place where 
the bird had disappeared, and there, in a little chink 
which she had not noticed, and over which she had 
been sitting, this little titmouse had built its nest, 
and in it there were three or four young birds which 
the mother was feeding. 

Jenny was delighted to find a bird’s nest low 
down, where she could watch it, for she had always 
thought before that all birds built their nests on 
trees. You may besure she went every day after 
that to watch the young ones, until they were old 
enough to fly away. 

That very same afternoon the boys went off to 
bathe in the river, which was about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, and they were gone so long 
that we began to be anxious about them, so three or 
four of us started off to find them; but our fears 
were soon relieved,for we met them coming across 
the fields. Some had willow branches in their hands, 
and others had gathered “ cats’-tails’’ and were 
flourishing them in the air, shouting as they came; 
but as we drew nearer, we saw that Malcolm had 
something quite different in his hand ; it looked like 
a little, gray bag, which he was holding by a string. 

‘* What is that ?” asked Jenny, immediately. 

“Look in and you will see,’’ he replied. 

Jenny looked in, and there, at the bottom, were 
two small bird’s eggs, but both broken. 

“Why, Malcolm! I should think you would be 
ashamed to go and steal birds’ eggs and break 
them !’’ exclaimed Jenny, with the greatest indig- 
nation. 

**So I should be ashamed, if I had; but this was 
a deserted nest,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I guess the old bird 
must have been shot. But where do you think I 
found it? Why, hanging by this tendril on to the 
end of a branch, right over theriver. It was swing- 
ing about, just as we used to swing in Uncle’s Spanish 
hammock, under the piazza. 

‘** But I never saw a bird’s nest that shape before,”’ 
said Alice; ‘‘and what made the stupid bird hang 
it over the river, Where it might drop in any min- 
ute?” 

** Not stupid, Alice,” I remarked; ‘the bird knew 
very well how to make it safe, and I think you will 
find that all birds build their nests in the places 
most convenient to the food they like best. Jenny’s 
little Titmouse eats worms and insects which fre- 
quent fruit trees, or which live in the cracks or 
crevices of orchard walls; but this queer, little bag, 
with its one string, is the nest of a Gaper, which 
prefers insects that hover over the water, and 
though the nests swing about ever so much, they 
never drop off. As long as the tree stands the nest 
will hang safe.” 

“There is one thing I don’t think is fair,” said 
Jenny. ‘‘ Why do the mother birds have such dull- 
+ looking feathers when their mates are so bright and 
handsome ?” 

“ Are you quite sure that is so?’ Tasked. “You 
used to think that all birds’ nests were shaped like 
a shallow cup and built in trees; now you have 
found one built in a stone fence, and Malcolm 
another hung over a running stream and shaped 
like an old-fashioned purse. Now, about the color 
of birds, perhaps you may be mistaken too. All 
the female birds are not dull and dingy-looking— 
there are as many as twelve hundred species (species 
means kinds) of which the'mother birds are just as 
bright and gaily-colored as their mates; but then, 
in consequence of this, they have to take great 
pains to conceal their nests, or else their bright col- 
ors would betray where their little ones are; while 
the dull-colored birds build open nests, and are not 
obliged to hide themselves so completely while sit- 
ting on their eggs or watching their young. So you 
see there is some advantage in not being plumed so 
gaily.” fl 

By this time we had reached home, and on the 
piazza sat Uncle f——, who had come to spend 
afew days with us. He had been a great traveler, 
and we were all glad to see him, for we felt sure 
that he could tell us something about nidification; 
and soon all the young folks were plying him with 
questions. . 

“Uncle, did you ever see a flamingo’s nest ?’’ in- 
quired Malcolm. 

“Yes, dozens of them,” hereplied. “‘ When I was 
down in Florida, a good many years ago, and we 
were sailing in the ship’s cutter close to shore, I no- 
ticed some queer-looking heaps of mud, nearly three 
feet high, and broader at the bottom than the top, 
smoothed on the sides, and shaped something like a 
very tall flower-pot turned upside down; I looked 
and looked through my spy-glass, but I could not 
make them out. Presently we ran the boat up into 
a little cove, and there we saw more than a dozen of 
brightwed flamingoes sitting on those mud stools, 
one leg under them and the other down 
just reaching to the ground, and then I knew at 
once that those queer mud heaps were flamingoes’ 
nests. 

‘Then there is a sea-bird that sailors are fond of, 
because they come toward ships at sea in time to 
warn them of.approaching storms; genteel passen- 
gers call them ‘Stormy Petrels,’ but the sailors al- 
ways call them ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,’ but to 
tell the truth I never could find out who ‘ Mother 
Carey’ was, or, if there ever was a ‘ Mother Carey,’ 
why she didn’t take better care of her ‘chickens,’ 


But, as I was going to tell you, these pleasant little 
birds, instead of building anything that you would 
call a nest, scrape out the sand with their feet, and 
brush it out with their wings, until they have made 
something which looks more like a small grave than 
anything else, burrowing sometimes two feet deep, 
and then just put in a few bits of dry grass, and 
that is their kind of a nest. 

“ And then there is another bird which you have 
all seen—the parrot, which builds its nest on the 
ground, generally near some decayed stump of an 
old tree; or,as in South America, where I have 
seen them, by hollowing out a deserted ants’ nest. 
You see they need the help of their strong beak as 
well as their claws in climbing a tree, and so they 
could not build very well up ia the branches.” 

‘But, Uncle,” said Jenny, ‘* whenever I see a pic- 
ture of a bird’s nest it is always the same shape; 
and if there isa picture of a boy robbing a bird’s 
nest, he is always climbing a tree, and the nests in 
the pictures always look as if they were made of 
just the same kind of things, like moss and grass 
and little twigs; and now I begin to think that the 
people who make pictures don’t know any more 
than I did, when I thought all nests were one shape, 
and all built in trees.” 

‘*T suppose the reason why they do so,” he re- 
plied, ‘is, that the most common birds in England 
build their nests so, and picture-makers and story- 
writers have copied one after another, without 
thinking much about it; but there is as great a va- 
riety in the nests of birds as in the houses which 
men build. Some birds build on rocks out at sea, 
some on the sandy sea-shore; others in tall trees, 
and some on low-growing shrubs; while some pre- 
fer house-tops; some are very careful to conceal 
them, and others build in exposed positions, and de- 
fend them by fighting all enemiés, while others run 
away, and thus lure the intruder from their nests, 
to themselves. There is also a difference in the 
building of birds of the same kind; some finish their 
work more neatly and completely than others. 
Generally, an old bird who has made several makes 
a better nest than a young bird who makes the at- 
tempt for the first time; but they are very much 
like human beings ; some are careful and tidy, while 
others are heedless and slovenly. But did you ever 
see a King-fisher’s nest? No! Then you could never 
guess what it was made of—nothing else but the 
bones of the fish it has caught and eaten.”’ 

“I wish,” said Edith, ‘‘ that I could see a bird be- 
gin to build a nest, and watch it tillit was done. I 
don’t see how they can fasten the things together, 
when they have to stand on their feet and haven’t 
got any hands.” 

** Well, Inever saw but one bird build a nest,” 
said I, ‘and that was a very small bird indeed—a 
humming-bird—and the place it selected was a 
honeysuckle-vine which had grown to a great 
height, and was very massive and thick with foliage. 
Many offshovts of this vine were interlinked, and 
where there happened to be five or six tendrils so 
looped, this little bird first laid a few spears of grass, 
then several pieces of moss, and then some pieces of 
cotton which I had purposely scattered in the gar- 
den. After the bottom was well laid, the sides were 
formed by the bird adding more moss, laying one 
piece upon another very carefully, until it was bigh 
enough, then she picked up little pieces of cotton 
and wool, and a few feathers, and even hairs, and 
with her beak poked them into all the crevices she 
could see, and when it was shaped out, she trod it 
down smooth onthe bottom with her feet, and to 
make it even on the sides she got in and turned 
round and round, rubbing her own smboth little 
breast against the walls until there was not a single 
rough or uneven spot left inside,—and that is how 
one nest was made. 

“* The bird, you perceive, used its beak for hands, 
and afterward for both brush and towel, for after 
its work was done it sat ona spray preening its 
feathers with its beak, shaking off the dust and 
polishing itself up generally, as if expecting com- 
pany—which no doubt it did! But, as you have 
learned, all birds do not make so dainty a nest as 
the humming-bird. 

“ There is the English cuckoo, for instance, which 
prefers to steal the nest which other birds have 
made, if it can find one; but, if it has to make its 
own, it does its work in a very slovenly, shiftless 
manner, putting just a few sticks across, and not 
taking the least trouble to make it soft or warm,”’ 

** Yes,” said Uncle F——. ‘‘ Did you never hear 
how the cuckoo came to be so ignorant of building? 
This is how the story was told to me, and you can 
believe it if you like. A long time ago, when the 
first cuckoo began to think of building a nest, 
another bird—I think it was a thrush—offered to 
teach it, saying: ‘You see, now, you first lay one 
stick so.’ *O, yes, I know,’ said the cuckoo. ‘And 
then,’ said the thrush, ‘ you lay the next this way.’ 
‘Yes, I know,’ still repeated the cuckoo. The thrush 
at first pretended not to notice how rude and silly 
the cuckoo was, but went on once more, ‘ Then 
you lay the next that way.’ ‘Yes, yes, I know,’ 
kept on repeating the cuckoo. ‘O, then, if you 
know so much, it is not worth while for me to waste 
my time telling you,’ and away flew the thrush, 
leaving the cuckoo with three cross sticks for a 
nest; and he has never learned to build any better, 
and that is how he has acquired such bad habits of 
intruding on his neighbors. Iam happy to be able 
to tell you, however, that the American cuckoo has 
learned better manners, and is quite a neat builder, 
and minds its own affairs, and keeps house in a per- 
fectly proper manner.” 








The views of some of the “reformers” of our 
day were admirably epitomized by a youth who,— 
asthe story is told—gained access to the Clarendon 
printing-office, in Oxford, where the forms of a new 
edition of the Episcopal Prayer-book had just been 
made up and were ready for the press. In that part 
of the “forms ’”’ containing the marriage service he 
substantiated the letter k for the letter v in the 
word live; and thus the vow of “ love, honor, com 
fort, etc., so long as ye both shall live,’”’ was made 





to read ‘*so long as ye both shall like}”’ 


THAT PHELAN BOY, 
BY MRS, C. E. K. DAVIS. 


ADDY was a naughty boy that day. Not 

even grandma could make an excuse for him, 
though she dropped a great many stitches in the 
bright little stocking she was knitting, and was 
seen to wipe her spectacles over and over again, and 
all because she felt so badly about her naughty 
little grandson. 

Well, perhaps I had better tell you the whole 
story. 

Mrs. Ives, that was Taddy’s mother’s name, sat 
sewing in the parlor, and it was such a fine day that 
the window was thrown open to let in the sweet 
breath of the apple blossoms ia the orchard, and 
the English violets that grew by the front door. 
Grandma sat knitting in her easy chair, and Rose 
was painting a bunch of trailing,arbutus that look- 
ed so like the real flowers it seemed as though you 
could pick them up from their bed of soft green 
moss. It was so quiet in the room that they all 
heard what Taddy said, and saw what he did, 
though he neither heard nor saw them. He was 
sitting on the grass plot just in front of the parlor 
window, this little five-year-old Taddy, eating buns, 
and singing to himself a song that he had caught 
from his college brother Tom, and his mother, 
listening to the pleasant voice, thought within her 
heart, My Taddy is a darling! when the gate 
opened, and Jimmy Phelan came whistling up the 
walk, with his old straw hat perched on the back 
of his head. Jimmy was the fourth son of Mike 
Phelan, who worked in gentlemen’s gardens up and 
down the street. 

“IT wish that boy wouldn’t come here,” said Rose, 
glancing up from her painting, as she heard‘ the 
click of the gate. “I shouldn’t think you would 
allow it, mother. Just hear Taddy call out, 
‘Hullo! He is getting so rude that I am really 
ashamed of him, and that Phelan boy is horrid!”’ 

‘Hullo!’ said Jimmy, quite unconscious of the 
young lady’s criticism; and thrusting his hands 
into his trousers pockets, he stood facing Taddy and 
the open parlor dow. He was a wretched look- 
ing little ragamuffin, there was no denying it, but 
then you could not wonder if you would only bear in 
mind that there were elever more at homeas like him 
as the pease in a pod are like each other, to be fed 
and clothed; and the best that Mike and his wife 
could do, the feeding and clothing were of the 
poorest and scantiest kind. Indeed I suppose there 
was seldom a day that Jimmy’s stout little bread- 
basket was comfortably filled. 

“ What is it ye’re eatin’, Taddy ?” asked Jimmy, 
after the salutations. 

“Buns,” said Taddy, “ with turrents in ’em !” 

* Gi’ me a bite ?”’ 

Taddy shook his curly head. 
make you awful sick !’’ 

“Tll risk it,” said Jimmy, holding out a very 
dirty hand. “ Just one small, little bit, Taddy?”’ 

“No, sir!’ answered Taddy, his mouth crammed 
full. ‘“‘My mother puts pizon in her buns, an’ if 
you eat just a teenty tinty bit it’l1l make you sick 
so you'se have to have the doctor, and take pale- 
golic.”’ 

“‘ That’s a lie!’’ said Jimmy, stoutly. ‘‘ Why don’t 
they make you sick if they’re pizon ?” 

* Oh, tause,—tause—tause I’m my mother’s boy. 
and —— what did you tome in here for, Jimmy 
Phelan ? Nobody told you to, an’ I don’t want you, 
’n I wish you’d go off where you b’long!”’ 

**T want something to eat,” said Jimmy. 

“ Then go ’n ask your mother, way as I do.”’ 

“* She’s off a-washing, and there ain't nothing in 
the cupboard, ’cause I looked,” and Jimmy sat 
down on the grass. ‘“ Just le’me have one bite, 
Taddy.” ; 

*““No, I shall not! My mother don’t ’low me to 
give buns to Paddies !”’ 

“ Theodore Ives, you naughty boy, come into the 
house this minute!” cried Rose, putting her head 
out of the window. 

“No, I sha‘n’t,” answered Taddy, composedly. 

“ Then I will come and fetch you,” said Rose. 

“* You tan’t do it,” rejoined:Taddy, planting his 
heels in the grass, and throwing a defiant look over 
his shoulder. 

“Just one mite of a piece;’’ coaxed Jimmy, in a 
whisper ; ‘‘ there’s such a splendid currant.’’ 

“I won’t do it,” said Taddy, very red in the 
face, “ ’nd if you don’t go off ’'i—I’lli—I’ll double 
up my fist to you, I will, just like that!” and Iam 
ashamed to say that he hit Jimmy a blow on the 
side of his head that knocked off his old straw hat. 

“Taddy, I want you!” It was Mrs. Ives that 
spoke this time, sorrowfully enough you may be 
sure, and the little boy, hastily swallowing the last 
remaining bit of his last bun, got up reluctantly. 

** What’ll she do to ye?’ asked Jimmy, under his 
breath. Taddy shook his head. 

‘* Is it because ye boxed my ears d’ye s’pose ?” 

“Yes, and I guess—I guess she heard me say 
pizon and Paddy !’’ 

** That’s nothin’.’’ 

“ Yes, it is, my mother don’t ‘low me to say wrong 
stories, and call names.” 

Taddy came into the parlor hanging his head so 
low that the curls fell over his face like a yellow 
veil. Rose looked at him, and said, severely, 

“If you were my boy, I would punish you with a 
stick, Taddy Iyes !” 

Mamma did not speak, but held out her hand to 
her naughty boy. Grandma almost always had an 
excuse ready for his little misdemeanors, but, look- 
ing askance through the veil of curls, Taddy saw 
her kind face quite turned away from him, and not 
a single word did she speak in his defense. 

** Rose, tell Jimmy Phelan to go to the kitchen- 
door, and ask Jane for some dinner,” said Mrs. 
Ives. Then she took a white handkerchief out of 
her pocket, and put it over Taddy’s mouth—that 
naughty mouth that had told lies and called names. 
Taddy stood quite still while she tied the corners, 
but his heart beat very loud and fast, and tears 
gathered in his blue eyes. He had never been pun- 
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ished like this before, and it seemed the very worst 
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punishment in the world. After the knot was 
tied, Mrs. Ives pointed to * Taddy’s naughty cor- 
ner,” and thither the little culprit went, and sat 
down on a cricket, with his face to the wall. 

“That Phelan boy won’t go for his dinner, 
mother; he says he wants to come in and speak to 
you.”’ Before the words were out of her mouth, 
Jimmy Phelan had pushed past Rose, and thrust his 
uncombed red head in at the parlor door. 

It was a grand room compared with the old, 
smoky kitchen where the tribe of Phelan cooked, 
ate, and slept. Jimmy had seldom seen a grander, 
but that was nothing so long as poor Taddy sat 
sobbing in a corner of it. 

“It you plaze, mum,” he stuttered, “if you 
plaze——.”’ 

‘* What is it, my boy ?’”’ 

“If you plaze, mum, I’d wish ye wouldn’t tie up 
his mouth with a han’kerchy; he didn’t mean no 
harm, Taddy didn’t, and 1’d just ’slieve he’d call 
me Paddy ’s not !”’ 

Now I call that noble and generous in Jimmy 
Phelan, who had never been taugtit either good 
Manners or morals, aud whose veins were full of 
hot Irish blood. Butin spite of his pleading, Taddy 
had to be punished as he deserved. He was kept in 
the corner until the tea-bell rung, and as soon as 
tea was over, Margaret took him-up stairs. When his 
mamma went, as usual, to geta good night kiss from 
her boy, she found him sitting up in his bed, as peni- 
tent and disconsolate a speck of humanity as you 
ever saw. 

“T’ve been a-thinking, mother,” he said with a 
pitiful sob, as she sat down beside him, “‘ I’ve been 
a-thinking.”’ 

“ Of what, my child ?”’ 

“ Why, s’posin’ if that Phelan boy was your boy, 
an’ I was Mike’s boy, how I’d like it if he doubled 
up his fist to me, and ——.”” Here was another sob. 

“ And what, Taddy ?” 

“And I’ve been a-thinking what if your boy 
wouldn’t gi’ me just one little least speck of buns 
with turrents in ’em, and said they was pizon, when 
they wassmacking good, and called me Pad—Pad— 
Pad-dy, I don’t b’lieveI’d ask you to take off the 
pot-han’ktsif off his mouth, not if he had it on 
twenty weeks !”’ " 

“‘'Phen you are sorry that you were so unkind to 
Jimmy ?’’ 

“Yes, I am—honest and true!’’ and the blue eyes 
looked straight up into mamma’s face. 

** And what about the wrong stories, Taddy ?” 

“IT told God all ’bout that, fore you came up 
stairs, we've got it all settled, an’ I’m goin’ to give 
Jimmy Phelan my cent-piece to buy somefin’ that’s 
lots better’n buns, —— TORPEDOBRS !” and Taddy 
ducked his head under the sheet with the biggest 
sob you ever heard. 

So that was the way he made friends with Jimmy 
Phelan, and even sister Rose thought it good and 
sufficient proof of repentance, for it was the same 
asif Taddy had given up all claim to Fourth of 
July. 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Composed of thirty letters. 
2, 26, 16, 9, 5, 18, is an insect remarkable for its nest. 
9, 20, 24, 28, 6, 22, was a heathen idol. 
13, 25, 16, 3, 9, 5, was a city of northern Africa. 
M4, 17, 15, 7, 20, 9,is used in making bread. 
17, 10, 1, 4, 12, 24, was a queen of Persia. 
21, 16, 5, 8, 13, 3, is a European country. 
24, 19, 29, 11, 3, 10, is an island in the Levant. 
27, 8, 16, 24, 12, 1, is an animal of the weasel family. 
30, 23, 16, 13, 6, 10, was a woman noted for benevolence. 
The whole is part of a verse of Psalms. ISOLA. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in month, but not in year; 
My second is in growth, but not in rear; 
My third is in give, but not in take; 
My fourth isin river, but not in lake : 
My fifth is in house, but not in yard ; 
My sixth is in truant, but not in guard; 
My seventh is in honest, but not in bad; 
My eighth is in haughty, and also in sad; 
My ninth is in near, but notin far; 
My tenth is in kind, but not in mar; 
My eleventh is in sweet, but not in bitter ; 
My twelfth is in laugh, but not in titter ; 
My thirteenth is in name, but not in place; 
My fourteenth is in time, but not in race; 
My fifteenth is in order, and also in slow; 
My sixteenth is in tent, but not in row; 
My seventeenth is in head, but not in arm; 
My eighteenth is in tree, but not in farm; 
My nineteenth is in old, but not in rare; 
My twentieth is in form, but not in fair; 
My twenty-first is in run, but not in walk; 
My twenty-second in ride, but not in talk; 

My whole is in Psalms. Mus. Mayo. 

PUZZLETTES—Roman, and otherwise. 

Prefix and affix a vowel toa numberand make, 1. Brought 
to grief; 2. the past tense of a verb and anegative; 3.a 
ponderous adjective ; 4. a woman’s name; 5. a girl’s name 
6. not dead ; 7. a domestic animal and a fable. Bunny. 

DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead an animal and leave a preposition. 
Behead an animal and leave a liquid. 
Behbead to fly and leave a paddle. 
Behead to injure and leave a dish. 


DISSECT 
a fish and find 
1.A branch; 2.acarriage; 3. part of a bird; 4. covering 
for a house; 5. a farmer’s implement ; 6. a phase of water ; 
j.a bug. FLORA. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 56. 

Biblical Enigma.—A Sabbath-aay’s Journey. BUNNY, FLORA. 
Summer-Flowers.—Bitter-sweet ; Milkweed; Boneset; Ever- 
lasting ; Partridge berry ; Wintergreen ; Poison Hemiock ; Car- 
dinal flower; Cape Jessamine ; Oleander; Love in a mist. 
BUNNY, FLORA. 
Sans-tétes.—B-t-ace ; C-l-ash ; 8-h-ark ; G-l-ass. 
ALLBS, BUNNY, FLORA. 
Arithmetical Puzzle.—2035. 
Square Word.— 


. 


MARION 





BUNNY, Fi9Ra. 
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HOME NOTES. 


ISHOP WHITEHOUSE has addressed a 
letter to the wardens of Christ Church, Chi- 
cago, requesting them, since the church is without 
a rector, to announce his intention to hold an Epis- 
copal visitation on Sunday, August 13. The ward- 
ens replied that the church is still possessed of a 
rector, Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, that they 
would gladly see the Bishop among them on the 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity, to administer the 
Apostolic rite of confirmation, but that since there 
had been such delay in serving the note, public 
notice could not be given, and, therefore, “ the day 
assigned (Aug. 13] cannot be canonically appro- 
priated to that purpose, and, moreover, it would be 
an inconvenient election. Whatever arrangement,”’ 
they say in closing ‘‘ may be made for a visitation at 
another time, the wardens will take pleasure in 
affording their rector such assistance in making 
preparation for it as their office may require.” 


—IThe Moravian Brotherhood has in contem- 
plation the revival of the old “ choir’’ system, 
whereby congregations were divided into little 
bands or classes, each with distinct objects of 
prayer, and under covenant to assist each other in 
“‘ practical work for the gaining of souls for Christ.’’ 
The Western or Ohio Conference has already taken 
action in favor of renewing the choirs, and the 
Moravian believes that this step will be only pre- 
lusive to a general return to the old-time system. 


—All the official Methodist Episcopal papers 
have been printing in extenso the report of the late 
Book Concern-Lanahan investigation. The docu- 
men(s were extremely voluminous and the Central 
Christian Advocate of St. Louis thus expresses itself 
regarding its affliction: ‘“‘ One universal floed of 
documents has swamped us. Everything in the 
world seems to us ten thousand times larger than it 
ought tobe. We feel disposed to offera premium 
for one or two articles not over six columns in 
length. We are nearly smothered—thermometer 
at 95, everything else at about 500. If we had a 
sheet as large as the mainsail of a large merchant 
ship, we could print about one-sixth be the matter 
that is overwhelming us.’’ 


—A curious mission work is reported from 
Newburyport, Mass., of which Rev. William A. 
Rand isthe hero. Some five miles from that city, 
in a corner of Byfield, there has long existed a little 
hamlet which bears the nick-name of Algiers. The 
inhabitants fished in Summer and made shoes in 
Winter. They had no schools, churches, morals, or 
eulture. They talked in a strange, uncouth dialect, 
drank heavily, could read no books, and were every 
way isolated from their neighbors. Constant inter- 
marriage assisted in deteriorating them. It was, in 
fact, a thoroughly heathenish and degraded com- 
munity. Four years ago, however, Mr. Rand, a 
young student of the ministry, sawin this desolate 
field an opening for Christian work. He went to 
his task with a will, and his success has been singu- 
larly great. A church has been erected, costimg six 
thousand dollars. There is a Sunday-school num- 
bering 125 pupils. The people have been won over 
from intemperance, and are building for themselves 
comfortable houses. In fact, in this little popula- 
ttm of four or five hundred a complete revolution 
has taken place. . 


—The Synod of Illinois has formally withdrawn 
from the General Couneil of the Lutheran Church. 
The ground of this action is dissatisfaction with the 
Council, in that it lightly treated four cardinal 
points on which the union of the past hinged, 
namely, chiliasm, secret societies, and clerical and 
sacramental fellowship. 


—Pittsburg, Pa., has sometimes been called 
*‘ the backbone of Presbyterianism,” but the Method- 
ist Episcopalians now claim that city for them- 
selves. By the last census they have 28 churches, 
while the Catholics have 27, and the Presbyterians 
23. Taking all complexions of the two denomina- 
tions, there will be found to be 44 Presbyterian 
churches to 44 Methodist. The membership of the 
latter, however, very considerably exeeeds that of 
the former. 

-The Bishop of Virginia, Dr. John Johns, 
having been solicited to add his signature to the 
Cheney letter, has published a note in which he 
gives his objections to such a procedure. He co- 
incides with the “ views in reference to doctrinal 
truth” of the “‘ degraded” rector, and is of the 
opinion that the phraseology of the Prayer-book 
might safely be modified ; but holds that to annex his 
name to the letter in question, would be “ fraught 
with evils disastrous to the order and peace of the 
Church.” 


—The Rev. Stephen H. _Tyng, Jr., has been 
‘‘interviewed” by the N. Y. * Herald, and is credited 
with this account of Bishop Whitehouse of Illinois : 
“The Bishop is one of those men who halts in a 
proceeding just long enough to see where it will 





lead him, and having seen this he presses on obsti- 
nately. Having deposed Mr. Cheney he is now seek- 
ing to gain possession of the church property, and 
I perceive by the papers he has notified the trus- 
tees and vestry that he intends to hold a confirma- 
tion therein. This is a shrewd device and will place 
the vestry und trustees in a dilemma, for if they 
refuse to admit him it will give him a basis to apply 
tothe courts for the property, and if they do re- 


4 | ceive him it will be a recognition of episcopal au- 
9| thority which will be good ground also for a suit 


for the property. It will be interesting to watch 
the result of this latest movement in Illinois.” 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE dimensions of the reaction within the 
Church against Papal infallibility cannot yet 
be estimated, and there is danger in any form of 
prophecy just at pr@sent. In Bavaria, the Ddllinger 
movement shows no signs of abatement. The mani- 
festo lately put forth in answer to the pastoral of 
the German bishops proves to be not only a formal 
declaration of war against Ultramontanism, but, 
also, a frank repudiation of the authority asserted 
by the Vatican Council. It declares that the exact 
period can be fixed when the doctrine of infalli- 
bility first appeared. That it is a new invention, 
and that its appearance demonstrates the necessity 
of a radical reform in the constitution and life of 
the Church. Centralization must be broken up, 
and above all steps taken that may lead to the 
union of now separated Christian communities. It 
is inferred from the boldness of this paper that Dr. 
Déllinger will resume his position as Provost of the 
Chapel Royal at Munich. This will compel the 
King of Bavaria to take sides. His Cabinet, it is 
reported, leans toward the movement. If, as seems 
reasonable from his non-interference thus far, 
King Louis supports Dr. Dillimger, the Archbishop 
of Munich will have no alternative but to launch 
forth sentence of excommunication against his 
royal majesty. Even then it is difficult to foresee 
the ultimate consequences. Committees of action, 
it is said, have been formed at Berlin, Stuttgardt, 
Munich, and in Rhineland, while in Vienna, Pesth, 
Turin, Florence, and in London also, under Lord 
Acton, concerted action is also arranged. Father 
Hyacinthe tarries at Rome ready to advocate 
the measures of the reformers by pen and 
tongue. Bishop Strossmayer has recently pub- 
lished in Italian dis famous speech against in- 
fallibility at the” @cumenical Council, and it 
is believed that he is still ready to stand by his 
utterances on that occasion. In this aspect, there- 
fore, the movement would seem formidable. On 
the other hand, the Vatican has already survived 
many rude shocks. Thus the storm which followed 
upon the Council of Trent is summed up by John 
Bullin the following suggestive paragraph: “‘ The 
piety and intellect of all Germany, Bohemia, and 
the low countries, were then absolutely lost to 
Rome. Poland and France were largely alienated. 
In Italy the literary circles were actively hostile. 
Spain and Venice were the only portions of Europe 
where the Papacy seemed secure. Within the Roman 
Court itself the new learning had its champion in 
Contarini, Sadolet, Giberto, all Cardinals: Pole, 
the spectator, if net the adviser of our Smithfield 
fires, was at first almost a Protestant. Within the 
Council itself the corruptions of Rome were de- 
nounced in language very different from the duti- 
ful remonstrances lately addressed to Pius the 
Ninth. Yet the Curia never dreamt of concession 
or retreat. The offensive doctrines were reaffirmed 
in stronger terms than ever: they were erected into 
a@ new creed, and bound upon the Bishops with a 
more stringent oath. The Church deliberately 
joined battle with the spirit of the age, and drove 
back the advancing tide. Italy was reclaimed 
‘from the Alps to the sea.’ Bavaria, Austria, 
Belgium became more Popish than the Pope. 
France surrendered her long cherished ecclesiasti- 
cal liberties, and the Tridentine faith, after recover- 
ing Poland, extended itself boldly into Russia and 
Prussia.’’ 








Father Hyacinthe has again come before the 
public in a letter, whose date is Rome, and whose 
purpose is to quiet those “ honest and pious souls”’ 
who have too hastily persuaded themselves that the 
eloquent ex-Carmelite has broken his monastic 
vows and separated himself from Catholicism. He 
claims that he has not been guilty of apostasy upon 
either count. A monk may abandon the dress and 
residence of his order either for a time or for all 
time, provided he has the authorization of his su- 
periors. Such a right kas peculiar force im a period 
of trouble and disorder, when continuance in the 
cloister would necessitate the sacrifice of spiritual 
convictions. In September, 1869, “‘Brother Hy- 
acinthe of the Barefooted Carmelites,”’ wrote to the 
Archbishop of Paris that he had decided to with- 
draw “from the convent of [his] Order, which 
{had] become as hurtful to [his] health as to the 
tranquility of [his) mind.’”’ Nevertheless, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I hasten to assure Your Eminence that, 
until restored to perfect regularity of standing, I 
shall abstain from wearing either the monastic or 
the ecclesiastical dress, and from performing any 
functions of the priesthood. ” Eleven months later 
he addressed the Acting-General of the Carmelites 
at Rome, giving as a reason for retiring from the 
Order, his desire to escape from complying with the 
mandate of the Father General to “‘ print no more 
letters nor discourses.” That necessity no longer 
existed, and provided he were not forced.to 
retract his past utterances, he ardently desired “ to 
resume the exercise of the life of Carmel.” To this 
missive no response was vouchsafed. The Father 
regards these facts as conclusive evidence of non- 
apostasy ; but adds that though there are not 
adequate reasons for releasing himself from the 
sacred obligations which he has contracted, yet his 
ten years’ experience has shown him an “ incurable 

evil” in religious orders, and he is not prepared to 
advise any one to enter the modern convents. As 
to the charge that he has abandoned the Catholic 
Church, Father Hyacinthe remarks that this can be 





possible only through heresy or excommunication. 
Now he has been personally excommunicated 
neither by Pope nor Bishop. The action of his 
monastic order is without force, for ‘“‘from that 
time forth I have never failed to find priests intel- 
ligent enough to absolve me in confession. This 
very year, at Easter, I received the communion at 
Rome, in St. Peter’s Church.”” He is no Protestant. 
He adheres to whatever is “ the real and pure doc- 
trine.cf the Catholic Church.’’. But he objects to 
the dogma of infallibility, and to the binding force 
of the “‘ pretended (cumeuical Council.”’ Such is 
Father Hyacinthe’s apology and defense. 





The Pope’s Jubilee, as we learn from the de- 
tailed correspondence of the London and Paris 
papers, was less briliant, and much more quietly 
celebrated, than had been anticipated. The dele- 
gates in attendance were few in number, and by no 
means dazzling in point of names. England sent 
a congratulatory message from Queen Victoria as 
also two deputations, one of the Catholic clergy, 
the other of the Catholic youth, each bearing heavy 
gifts of gold. Holland was represented by a well- 
filled purse and by twelve volumes containing half 
a million signatures. Five hundred German ecclesi- 
astics presented themselves, headed by the Princes 
Liwenstein and Isembourg. To the deputation 
from France his Holiness made a remarkable 
speech. “I recognize with pleasure,’’ he said, 
“that France has constantly shown her devo- 
tion for me and to the Holy See. She is ad- 
mirable in her charity, in her good works, in her 
pious foundations, which belong to her character. 
She overlooks no misery, and her women especially 
do wonders. Yes, women play a great Christian 
part in France—a‘sublime part. Nevertheless, I 
must speak the truth to France. There is in Franee 
amore formidable evil than the Revolution, more 
formidable than the Commune, with its men let 
loose from hell, who flung fire about Paris—and that 
is, Catholic Liberalism.” The spectacular features 
of the Jubilee were chiefly confined to St. Peter’s, 
which blazed with richly painted and decorated 
wax lights. The bronze statue of the great apostle 
was decked in magnificent robes and tiara, and 
its foot was kissed during the day by twenty 
thousand visitors. Perfect peace reigned through- 
out Rome, and the loaded canes with which 
the Papalini had supplied themselves in fear of an 
assault from the populace were found to be a very 
needless precaution. On Sunday, June 16, the na- 
tional party spontaneously determined to show how 
heartily the ancient city accepts the loss of tem- 
poral power on the part of.the Pope by a general 
display of Italian colors. The London Times cor- 
respondent declares that there ‘“‘was scarcely a 
house anywhere ’”’ that did not show the flag. At the 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, the national emblem was placed 
in the usual position in front of the balcony, when 
one of the Catholic delegates from England, the 
Hon. Edward Noel, occupying an apartment at the 
hotel, seized the flag and flung it in a corner. The 
result was a popular effervescence; the National 
Guards assembled, the colors were restored to their 
place, and the Catholic party, consisting of Lord 
Gainsborough and the Noels, instantly left for other 
quarters. No other disturbance marred the Jubilee. 





The letter of M. Thiers to Pio Nono, in which 
he offered France as an asylum to the pontiff, de- 
clared his opposition to the assault on the tempo- 
ralities of the Holy See and his disbelief in Italian 
unity, has been prenounced a forgery by the official 
journals of Paris. Nevertheless it would appear 
that the forgery very admirably reflected current 
conceptions of the French President’s real heart. 
A correspondent of the Guardian hints that there 
is a movement in France favorable to the re-estab- 
lishment of temporal power, and says that at any 
moment it may evince unexpected force. ‘Its 
hopes of success are based upon the numerical pre- 
dominance of the Right, who claim to have 400 and 
odd votes in the Chamber, and upon the known 
predilections of M. Thiers, who regards the Papacy 
as one of the traditional and privileged political in- 
struments placed by Providence in the hands of 
France, and which it was sheer folly on the part of 
the Empire ever to throw away. The leader of the 
movement in France is supposed to be Cardinal de 
Bonnecho, who would of course willingly transfer 
his allegiance either to Henri V. or any one else, or 
even revert to a Napoleon III. or IV. if they would 
help him in his designs.” In a religious point of 
view, such a movement would, in the opinion 
of this writer, be entirely hopeless in France. 
But he would not venture to say as much of 
it in a political point of view, or used as a 
political instrument to aid im recovering her 
lost. prestige. ‘ There are plenty of men in France 
wholly uninfluenced, and incapable of being in- 
fluenced, by religion, who would be ready to em- 
brace the cause of the temporal power with eager- 
ness, if they thought it could assist them in the 
above object. I heard such a man—a man, too, 
who believes absolutely in nething, but who speaks 
the mind of a numerous body in the Assembly, de- 
clare only the other day that he would ‘turn cler- 
ical,’ go to Rome and kiss the Pope’s toe, risk a war 
with Italy and break that kingdom to pieces again 
do or risk almost anything in fact, if only he could 
hope by so doing to restore France to her place in 
Europe. And there are plenty of others who both 
think and would be ready to do the same; and it is 
upon these feelings that the ecclesiastical party re- 
lies, which is endeavoring to promote the move- 
ment in question.” 





The deputation from the American Evangelical 
Alliance to the Czar of Russia was favorably re- 
ceived by Prince Gortchakoff at Stuttgard, on 
Saturday last, assurance being given that all oppres- 
sive laws against Protestants would shortly be 
abolished. The address ‘presented by the Alliance 
consisted of a powerful appeal in favor of religious 
liberty with especial reference to the condition of 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


HE late General Conference of Rabbis at Cin- 
cinnati still continues to be an agitating topic 
in Israelite communities, and the dissatisfaction felt 
in certain quarters has taken the form of a publish- 
ed protest, signed by twenty-one Rabbis from New 
York City and State, Detroit, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
and Chicago. As against the Conference, the protest 
declares: 


1, That the God of the Bible is not “ the substance of na- 
ture,”’ not identical with nature, but “A PERSONAL GOD,” 
the Creator and Governor of the universe, infinitely exalted 
above the same, “ looking down upon heaven and earth’ — 
and that whoever teaches the existence of an impersonal 
God has ipso facto renounced Judaism ; 

2. That theinterpolation of the idea of an impersonal God 
is an infamous falsification of the Divine Word; 


8. That in its records of revelation, in its entire literature 
and history, Judaism teaches Dwine Grace and Mercy, and 
consequently holds out pardon and forgiveness to the re- 
pentant sinner, and that a denial of this fact is a slander 
upon Judaism and a blasphemy ; 


4. That a Conference which grants seat and voice in a 
Conamittee for the preparation of a prayer-book, to a man, 
who, in accordance with his notions of God, stigmatizes 
prayer as an absurdity, condemns, by this very action, it~ 
self and its work. 





The religious system of Auguste Comte has been 

put in practice in London by a little band of Posi- 
tivists, whose church is in Chapel st., Bedford Row. 
The English correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial gives a brief account of thisassemblage. The 
audience seldom numbers over forty people. The 
head of the congregation is Richard Congreve, for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor, of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. He is described as “a tgll, handsome man, 
with a fair complexion, a serene and clear eye, and 
a high, full forehead. While he rejects all the arts 
and tricks of fine talking, there is a fascination in his 
simple and vigorous English, and he wields all the 
impressiveness which attends one convinced of his 
own principles.”” The temple of Positivism is arran- 
ged on Comtean principles. One important feature 
of the creed is the division of the year into thirteen 
months, each month having its own calendar Saint, 
either a great poet or philosopher, or discoverer. 
“Their year is further subdivided—almost as minute- 
ly as the Christian Year, the days being associated 
with nearly all of the great poets, artists, composers, 
&c. In their little temple in Bedford Row, thereare 
portraits or busts of those great men—Plato, Bacon, 
Condorcet, Hegel, &c., and the discourses generally 
refer to them as representative characters. . 
The usual formulas of ascription and prayer are dis- 
pensed with. One of the most prominent men con- 
nected with the Society is Dr. Bridges, Poor-Law 
Inspector of the London District, who is one of the 
finest scholars in London. Professor Beesley, of 
London University College, is another celebrity of 
this school, and the well known Frederick Harrison 
is another. Dr. Congreve, being now absent on the 
continent, these gentlemen are filling his desk, and 
their lectures are producing considerable impres- 
sion. Dr. Bridges recently gave an admirable dis- 
course entitled ‘Love is our Principle; Order is the 
Basis; Progress is the End.’”’ Only one discourse is 
preached each week. John Stuart Mill, G. H. Lewes, 
and his wife, ‘‘George Elliot,’’ although in general 
sympathy with the system, have not attached them- 
selves to the Chapel st. enterprise. 





Late last Spring the Israelites of Germany as- 
sembled at Leipsic to take measures for a more com- 
plete union of that body throughout the empire. 
Moritz Kohner presided, and his opening address, 
now published, gives some facts that are worthy of 
restatement, The German Jews are slowly per- 
ceiving the necessity of concerted action. In 1869, 
only forty-six congregations sent delegates. This 
year fifty-eight have signified their adhesion. 
Nevertheless the union must be more heartily sup- 
ported in order to insure proper recognition from 
Government. Thus, during the war, the religious 
wants of Jéwish soldiers were disregarded. No 
official chaplains were appointed from among the 
rabbis, and where volunteers came forward, only 
three were allowed to accompany the army, and 
even then the admitting order had the pointed re- 
mark that “there were no funds in the hands of the 
paymaster to provide for them.” 





At the Leipsic Convention, Professor Lazarus 
made the significant remark that “the Jews of 
Germany have lost all sense for those interests 
they have in common, and that the reproach made 
to the State—that it takes no notice of Judaism— 
falls heavier yet on the Jews*themselves.”” How- 
ever this may be, it appears that the Roumanian 
Israelites, regarding whose persecution so much has 
been said the past year, have some difficulty in ap- 
preciating the kindly services in their behalf on the 
part of their American oo-religionists. It will be 
remembered that, last winter, President Grant 
ereated a consulship in Roumania, and appointed 
Benj. F. Peixotto to the office solely to ameliorate 
the condition of the persecuted Jews in that coun- 
try. Funds were provided by personal subscription, 
and Mr. Peixotto crossed the water with a heart 
single for his work. So little is he appreciated, 


* | however, that two Israelite papers, the Hamagid 


and the Echo Danubien have almost simultaneously 
attacked him. The ground of blame seems to be 
that the consul proposes to act as peacemaker in 
his individual, and not in his official capacity. Hence 
he is pelted with the epithets “humbug,” “‘ sham,’”’ 
and sneered at as ‘“‘ the great American saviour.” 
The Roumanian correspondent of The Hebrew Ob- 
server still further removes the veil of this mystery 
by the following bit of gossip: “Our mass of Jews 
thought a thorough stock Jew, wrapped tallith and 
tephillin, would come here; our aristocratic Jews, 
who, with a polished, general, liberal education, 
combine much talmudical and philosophical He- 
brew knowledge, miss in him the qualities that here 
are held to be the mark of belonging’to first fam- 
ilies, namely, Jewish idiosyncracies, and Jewish, be- 
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\ the Lutheran population in the Baltic provinces. sides universal knowledge.” 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


EW YORK, as most of our readers are doubt- 
less aware, was the scene on the 12th instant 
of a riot which was only checked bya resort to mili- 
tary force. When we went to press last week, the 
city was in an excited condition over Mayor Hall’s 
course in prohibiting all processions on the day in 
question, and the almost universal opinion was that 
his proclamation was a practical surrender to the 
demands of the mob. On Tuesday afternoon, how- 
ever, Governor Hoffman took charge of affairs, 
countermanded the Mayor’s orders, notified the 
Orangemen that they should be protected by the 
whole power of the State; ordered the city regi- 
ments of the National Guard to be at their armories 
at seven o’clock, in readiness for any emergency, 
and called upon the police force for its most effi- 
cient aid. Governor Randolph of New Jersey had 
previously taken similar measures for preserving 
the peace within the borders of that State, and on 
Wednesday morning the city awoke with the con- 
viction that whatever might happen, the mob would 
nct be permitted to have its undisputed will. Early 
in the morning it was known at police headquarters 
that large bodies of workmen of the least respect- 
able class had left work and were coming down the 
avenues, compelling others to join them, using vio- 
lence in some instances. The result was that by 
noon a large and dangerous crowd was collected 
about the point whence it was known the Urange 
procession would start. The police appear to have 
taken no stringent measures to prevent this con- 
course, although they were present in large force. 
The riot occurred between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the Orangemen, escorted by 
the Sixth, Seventh, Ninth, Twenty-second, and 
Eighty-fourth regiments, left their ball on Twenty- 
eighth street near Eighth avenue. By some mis- 
understanding or blunder the Eighty-fourth regi- 
ment, the least trustworthy of those present, was 
placed on the left flank of the Orangemen. On the 
opposite sidewalk a few companies of the Seventh, 
the crack corps of the city, were drawn up facing 
what was considered the most dangerous point. 
Prior to the starting of the procession, a few stones 
had been thrown and a few shots fired, but after it 
had marched a short distance and halted to allow 
the above-mentioned companies of the Seventh to 
rejoin the rest of the regiment, an attack was 
made by the mob. Shots were fired from windows, 
housetops, and sidewalk, and stones were hurled at 
the troops and Orangemen. The Eighty-fourth ap- 
pear to have been somewhat thrown into disorder 
by this attack, but returned a fire which if it was 
reckless, did terrible execution. The companies of 
the Seventh halted, but fired only a few shots, under 
direction of their officers. The Ninth fired more 
generally, and the Twenty-second, with commend- 
able steadiness, guarding the right flank of the 
Orangemen, did not fire at all. The affair was over 
in a very few minutes, and the procession marched 
over the course appointed, with searcely any farther 
molestation. 








That the mob-element of the city received a 
memorable lesson may be inferred from the list of 
killed and wounded, there being, so far as can be 
ascertained by the police, fifty-six of the former 
and over eighty of the latter. Nor did the troops 
and police escape unscathed. Two members of the 
Ninth Regiment were killed outright, another has 
since died from his wounds, and seventeen men of 
the different corps were more or less wounded. Of 
the police several were seriously injured by bul- 
lets, stones and other missiles. In the lists of 
names, so far as ascertained, the large majority of 
Irishmen is noticeable in view of the alleged object 
of the rioters, and although, of course, the inference 
that all who were killed or wounded, were guilty of 
riotous intent, is obviously unfair, it still seems to 
be generally admitted that comparatively few 
innocent persons were among the sufferers. On 
Sunday the funeral bf the National Guardsmen 
was largely attended by the regiments which par- 
ticipated in the affray, and although the possibility 
of a vengeful attack was anticipated, nothing of 
the kind actually oceurred. A tolerably certain in- 
dication that the evil-disposed are inclined to profit 
by the costly experience which they gained a few 
days before. 


A preamble and resolutions adopted by the 
Council of the Fenian Brotherliood on Friday last 
shows the temper with which the riot is regarded by 
those who may be supposed to sympathize with the 
rioters. This protest begins by calling attention to 
the recognized cénstitutional right which every 
American citizen has to attend a peaceable public 
assembly. It then commends the action of Mayor 
Hall in prohibiting such an assembly, saying that 
“the said proclamation had the happiest effect in 
subduing the excitement that existed in the public 
mind for several days consequent on the appre- 
hension of a serious riot ; and the intending bellig- 
erents had acquiesced in the decision of the Mayor 
and Chief of Police, and had quietly abandoned all 
idea of riot, and returned to their several occu- 
pations.”” Whoever was in this city on Tuesday, 
the 11th inst., will hardly recall a quieting influence 
as the result of the Mayor’s Message, and this for- 
mal recognition of a belligerent intent, prior to the 
Governor’s interference, is quite noteworthy. The 
resolutions close with a bitter denunciation of 
Governor, Orangemen and National Guard, and 
call for a searching inquiry into the circumstances 
of the riot. This manifesto, coming from an organi- 
zation whose avowed object is war against a 
friendly power; whose marchings and counter- 
marchings through our streets have never been in- 
terfered with, and whose grievous complaints have 
rung through the land when its members have been 
tried for openly violating our neutrality laws, cer- 





tainly deserves due consideration at the hands of 
Americans, be they of native or foreign birth. 


General Butler is running himself for the Gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts, and has written a letter 
wherein he gives several reasons why he should re- 
ceive the Republican nomination. There appears 
to be considerable doubt whether his influence is 
strong enough to secure this nomination at all, and 
if he does not, there is some probability, if we may 
believe the Boston Advertiser, that he will appeal 
to the ‘‘ malcontents,”’ as they are called, who gave 
Wendell Phillips 21,000 votes last year. These in- 
cluded the Labor Reformers, the Woman Suffragists, 
the Prohibitionists, and such miscellaneous voters 
as were dissatisfied with the action of either party. 
Gen. Butler can probably command a larger vote 
than Mr. Phillips did, at any rate, and if, as seems 
not improbable, he gets the nomination at their 
hands, or takes it on his own responsibility, he will 
make a disturbunce in the political system of the 
State, which, by the way, affords just now the 
only field of fairly earnest electioneering in the 
country, politics being unprecedentedly dull. 


General Parker, the Indian Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, has tendered his resignation, on the 
ground that recent Congressional action has almost 
wholly divested the Bureau of its once important 
duties and responsibilities. ‘‘The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, under the present arrangements, is 
merely a supernumerary officer of the government, 
his principal duties being simply those of a clerk to 
a board of Indian Commissioners operating wholly 
outside of and almost independent of the Indian 
Bureau.”’ This resignation the President has ac- 
cepted in a letter which contains the usual hack- 
neyed forms of official regret at parting, and the 
ordinary trite compliments regarding official in- 
tegrity and zeal. 

_— 


FOREIGN. 


HE BALLOT and the report of the School 
Board are the chief topics discussed by the 
latest London papers. The first of these was first 
brought before Parliament some months ago, in 
the form of a Bill which now comes up for dis- 
cussion in Parliament asa Cabinet measure. One of 
the chief features of the Bill is a device by means of 
which every elector shall be enabled to deposit his 
vote in such a way that unless he chooses, no one 
but himself can know for which candidate the vote 
is cast. This, it is held by the friends of the Bill, 
will prevent bribery of all kinds, and will greatly 
reduce the enormous expenses of elections. On this 
question the changes have been persistently rung, 
and many clever speeches made on both sides. In 
the course of the debate it was asserted that the de- 
sire for the ballot is dying out all over the country, 
but this is, on the otber hand, flatly denied by 
those who desire the passage of the measure, these 
claiming that, especially in the great manufactur- 
ing districts the men are only kept from loudly ex- 
pressing their wishes by the conviction that the 
ballot will eventually be granted them. The liberal 
press declares that to call the Bill a measure for 
promoting liberal opinions, is to admit that the 
people are more liberal than they dare, under open 
voting, show themselves to be, and that wherever 
the secret ballot has been fairly tried, it has prac- 
tically putan end to bribery by rendering an ex- 
ceedingly doubtful investment, has stopped violence, 
and rendered intimidation next to impossible. The 
Australian colonies are cited in illustration of all 
this, and the best argument which the opponents of 
the measure can bring is that England is not 
Australia. 


An education scheme has long been expected 
from a special committee, and has at last been 
adopted by the General School Board of London, 
and public opinion seems to approve the proposed 
new system as both judicious and practicable. It 
contemplates the arrangement of schools in groups, 
to consist of an infant school, a junior school, and 
two senior schools. The infant schools will contain 
both boys and girls; the junior school may be 
mixed but not necessarily; the senior schools will 
be for boys and girls separately. The infant schools 
may contain from two hundred to three. hundred 


children; the junior are not regulated as to num- | ‘ 


ber. The seniors are to contain, if possible, about 
five hundred each. School hours are limited to five 
hours daily during five days of the week. “ The ordi- 
nary course of instruction includes the rudimentary 
branches, and is finished by mensuration, physical 


and social science, geography, drawing, and English j 8- 


history, while singing and military drills are to be 
introduced for variety. All cases of corporal pun- 
ishment are to be formally recorded and reported. 


There is another hitch about the Army Bill, 
Lords and Commons being apparently able to 
agree as to the abolition of purchase and the res- 
toration of Crown prerogatives in regard to army 
control, but not disposed to pull together in certain 
other respects. One important question is, “If the 
purchase system is abolished, what shall be substi- 
tuted?” The sons of Commoners can, it is said, as 
a rule, pass a better examination on general topics 
at twenty years of age than can the sons of Lords. 
Therefore the sons of the nobility will be practi- 
cally excluded from the army if officers are to be 
selected by competitive examinations. The ex- 
clusion, however, of a class which has furnished 
some of the best soldiers in the world, and which 
is willing to serve almost without pay, is certainly 
not politic, especially as it is claimed that while at 
twenty the Lords are not so well up in their asymp- 
totes as are their middle-class brethren, the case is 
apt to be reversed at thirty-five. To overeome this 
difficulty it is proposed to make the cavalry an 
aristocratic corps. A truly English idea, and, un- 
der the circunistanees, not wholly without its 
merits. 





Communism continues to attract its share of at- 
tention. The Spectator has unearthed a foreign 
document which was printed prior to the disastrous 
experiment at Paris, and the distinctness with 
which England is pointed out as the proper place 
for a proposed attempt at revolution has set people 
to thinking that it was merely the force of circum- 
stances that made Paris instead of London the scene 
cf the outbreak. England, says this document, is 
the only country where there are no peasants, that 
is, no small landed proprietors, It is the only coun- 
try where lagor, combined ona grand scale under 
master capitalists, has gained possession of the 
whole process of production. By virtue of its com- 
mand of foreign markets, any change in its eco- 
nomic relations would at once affect the whole world. 
“It is positively a crime to let this great lever for a 
proletariat revolution fall into purely English 
hands. The English have every material condition 
necessary for a social revolution; what they have 
not, are the generalizing spirit and the revolution- 
ary passion.” 


The claimant in the Tichborne case (or the 
Jews for him) is raising money by the issue of 
bonds of £1,000, the fluctuations in the putshasing 
price of which mark the public estimate of his 
chances of success. At present these bonds com- 
mand £500, which is a decided rise. It is said that 
the lawyers are much divided in their personal 
opinions of the claimant’s identity, while commer- 
cial men and speculators favor his cause and buy 
his bonds. 


Mail accounts confirm the brilliant success of 
the French five per cent. loan. Influeneed by the 
apparent strength of the Government, the people 
took their money out of its hiding-places and sub- 
scribed most liberally. Twice the amount asked for 
was offered by France alone, and three times the 
amount would have been taken if the rest of 
Europe had been admitted to the market. This 
certainly shows great confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and as the rate per cent. counting discount 
for fulland immediate payment is 63-4 per cent., 
theinvestment, assuming that it is safe, isa very 
good one. The French writers, too, exult in the 
fact that M. Thiers held a grand review of 80,000 
men at Longchamps, where not a single political 
ery was raised. The payment of the first install- 
ment of.the German war indemnity was completed 
on the 12th inst., and the evacuation of the Siene 
Inferieure and the adjacent departments has 
already begun. M. Gambetta has taken his seat in 
the National Assembly, having unexpectedly come 
out with a formal declaration of adherence to the 
Thiers Government, which he says has fully demon- 
strated its right to rule France. On the 14th inst. 
Paris was shaken by aseries of explosions which 
must have brought painfully to mind the scenes of 
the two sieges. It proved to be the explosion of 
powder works at St. Maur. Some persons were 
killed or injured, but the exact number is not 
known at this writing. Arrests of Communists still 
continue, and arrangements for their trial are ap- 
proaching completion. 


In Spain there has been an excited debate in 
the Cortes, on the colonial policy of the Govern- 
ment, looking particularly to the ill-succéss which 
has thus far attended the attempts to suppress the 
Cuban revolution. During the debate on the mo- 
tion to provide fora more vigorous prosecution of 
the war, the proposition made by General Sickles 
for the cession of Cuba to the United States was 
discussed, and it was resolved to keep the island 
at any cost. The usual Cabinet crisis is in p rogress, 
and the resignation of the ministers imminent. 
It is said that the murderer of Marshal Prim has at 
length been arrested. 


aks «ee Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


. RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our Jast 
were as follows: 














Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE CANCER REMEDY. 


I speaking of Cundufango, a week or two 
since, we did not deem it proper to mention the 
name of the Vice-President’s mother as one of the 
first patients in this country to test its virtues. A 
letter from Mr. Colfax is now published which will 
be read with much interest while the great question 
is pending whether, indeed, a specific for cancer has 
at last been found. He writes: “I am glad to be 
able to tell you that mother is really on the high 
road apparently to a perfect cure, although she has 
taken only about quarter doses of the Cundurango, 
in consequence of its scarcity. When we left Wash- 
ington, in April, her case was absolutely hopeless, 
cancer growing fearfully and aufrily. Now the 
tumor is three-fourths gone, and apparently dimin- 
ishing; pain almost gone, and every symptom fa- 
vorable. Since the first fortnight she has had only 
quarter doses, and now has none. She is more like 
herself than she has been for years. How it cures 
or affects cancer I cannot imagine. I know how 
incredulous many doctors are about it, and I would 
be too if I had not seen its results. It seems to dep- 
urate from the blood whatever it is that causes can- 
cer, and I don’t know what that is any more than I 
know why Peruvian bark cures ague.”’ The last 
words are very much in point for that class of 
doubters who never believe anything new can be 
discovered, and pledge the dignity of their profes- 
sion in the assertion. In truth they seem to know 
a great deal more of what can’t be than what can 
be. Yet, until they can tell us how Bark extin- 
guishes ague they bave no right that is not born of 
sheer dogmatism, to say that a remedy for cancer 
can’t be found. It is understood that an agent was 
sometime since sent to procure further supplies of 
Cundurango, but, as the district is remote where 
the wood grows, some time must elapse before they 
can arrive. Meanwhile the Government is fruit- 
lessly importuned by multitudes for the remedy. 


THE UTILITY OF SNOW. 


HE Journal of Science, of New Haven, pub- 
lishes an interesting paper on the influence of 
snow-coverings on climate. The writer is a Russian, 
M. A. Wojeikof, and his range of observation is 
somewhat large. The common understanding that 
snow favors winter crops and protects vegetation 
generally is reaffirmed. Radiation is prevented by 
the covering and the earth retains its beat. On the 
other hand, the cold of the air is the more intense, 
because it is not moderated by heat coming from 
below. The progress of temperature also from the 
freezing point upward is constantly arrested, as 
any surplus of heat is taken up in melting the 
snow. In some countries people have the impression 
that it is colder without snow than with it. This is 
because in the absence of snow the wind is drier, 
and a dry cold wind is more severely felt than a 
moist cold wind. On the northern coasts of the 
Black Sea summer wheat fiourishes, but winter 
wheat makes a precarious crop, while further north 
in Podolia the latter is the principal crop. In Po- 
dolia there are forests which protect the snow, so 
that it cannot be blown off the fields, while farther 
south the country is bare and the protection of 
snow cannot be relied on. Forests protect the snow 
from being thrown by the wind into heaps, thus 
obstructing thoroughfares; they also keep it from 
melting suddenly and raising sudden freshets in the 
rivers. In a wooded country snow will lie some- 
times a month longer than where it is open, and dif- 
fuse itself gradually and safely. On the whole snow 
is a great economical blessing to man, and the draw- 
backs could be readily remeved by a little foresight 
in keeping the trees. 


— A good match is still a thing to be desired, 
and the man who invents the right thing will be a 
benefactor. What are called parlor-matches, hav- 
ing paraffine or some like substance instead of sul- 
phur to set the stick aflame are dangerous in any case, 
and_ rendered more so by carelessness in the manu- 
facture. Such amatch dropped on the floor is ready 
to flash under the tread of a child’s foot and set its 








___| dress on fire, and is by no means a safe domestic 
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| appliance. But as they are now made the danger is 
300} increased. Out of a whole box perhaps only half 
eit | will ignite. 


As for the rest, their heads fly off and 
738 | Scatter themselves about a house, ready to burn a 
| hole in the carpet, if they do no more damage, when 
any one steps upon them ; to say nothing of the dis- 
agreeable crack as of a percussion cap under one’s 
feet. People had better let such wares alone and 


nes put up with plain sulphur matches till something 


better is devised. The death of the young Austrian 
Princess by treading on a parlor-match a few years 
since may well stand for a warning. 


— The waters of the Hudson River are said to 
1% | be diminished by the cutting off of forests around 
its sources. The upper portions of the river are 
continually becoming more difficult to navigate in 
consequence. Efforts are made to secure the per- 
manency of the forests by public law, so that they 
may remain as public hunting parks and also pro- 
tect the river from serious injury. The larger cities 
at the head of navigation have a large interest at 
stake in the matter. 


— New Jersey seems to be in rather a bad way. 
The Southern end of it is gradually disappearing 
under the ocean as has been known for some time, 
and now we learn that some extensive tracts along 
the Morris Canal have been sinking, to the great con- 
sternation of the farmers thereabouts. This seems 
to have taken place about the time of the recent 
earthquake which troubled that State. 


— The income returns show that there are 
49,798 physicians of the regular practice in the United 
States over against 2,961 homeopaths. This great 
difference in numbers will probably surprise many 
who have been led to suppose that the followers of 





Hahnemann were largely on the increase. 
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HOW MUCH A HORSE WILL EAT. 


HORSE weighing from ten to twelve hun- 

dred pounds will eat about six tons of hay, 
or its equivalent, in a year. And we suppose the 
real point our young farmer correspondent wishes 
to get at is, whether he can keep his horses cheaper 
on some other product than hay. This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult question to answer—it depends so 
mueh on circumstances. We shall not attempt to 
answer it fully at this time, but will merely say that 
in our opinion, three and a half tons of corn-stalks 
and two and a half tons of corn, would keep a horse 
a year in fully gg good condition as six tons of good 
hay. Two and @ half tons of corn would be nearly 
ninety bushels. And if our correspondent raises 
sixty bushels of shelled corn per acre, he may con- 
clude that it will take one and a half acres to keep a 
horse a year—or, what is a more practical way of 
looking at it, it will take three-quarters of an acre 
of good corn to keep a horse through a six months 
winter. 

We may estimate also that it will take three and 
a half tons of oat straw, and two and a half tons of 
oats to keep a horse a year. A bushel of oats weighs 
thirty-two pounds, so that it will take over 155 bush- 
els and three and a half tons of straw to keep a horse 
ayear. It would take about two acres of good land 
to produce this amount. 

For the present purpose, we may assume that five 
tons of rutabagas is equivalent to one ton of good 
hay; so that a horse would require thirty tons ina 
year! As this statement may stagger our young 
friend, it may be well to say that Stephens, in his 
Book of the Farm, says: “ An ox will eat about a 
ton (2240 Ibs.) of turnips every week. A two years 
old Short-horn ox will consume twenty-six tons, and 
a three-year old thirty tons of turnips in 180 days. 
—Hearth and Home. 


THE HORSE DISEASE. 


HE horses of this city have been for a month 
or twe subject to a disease known as Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, and over a thousand animals have 
been more or less severely attacked. The disease 
originated in the great stables and spread to private 
ones. The premonitory symptoms are general dull- 
ness of the eyes, flaccidity of the muscles, and lassi- 
tude of the whole system. The animal will droop 
and lag while being driven, and sometimes will balk 
unnaturally. These appearances are noticed, per- 
haps, for three days, and it is claimed that if the 
case is then submitted to medical treatment, recov- 
ery is almost certain, otherwise the chances are du- 
bious. Occasionally a horse is seized with all the 
suddenness of a spasm. The hind-quarters and feet 
seem struck with paralysis, the cords are stiffened, 
and the muscles hardened. The hips are soon ren- 
dered numb and powerless, and the poor beast tot- 
ters and falls. More generally the horse is gradually 
paralyzed, and is able, with help and care, to reach 
his stable. If he remains prostrate for any length of 
time, a fatal termination ensues within three to six 
days. The veterinary surgeons generally treat 
their four-footed patients by supporting them in 
canvas slings, so arranged as to be comfortable, thus 
removing all strain from tbe spinal column and the 
legs. Belladonna and aconite are also given. 


VARIEGATED LEAVES. 


HE differences of color seen in the leaves of 
certain plants are ascribed by many modern 
investigators to a disease which is at once contagious 
and capable of being transmitted from one species 
of plants to another, by a kind of inoculation. It is 
held that the alteration of the green coloring matter 
which constitutes the blood of the plant, gives rise 
to variegated leaves, which consist of a mixture of 
green parts with others more or less yellow. If the 
discoloration is general it produces death. Among 
the higher orders of plants, only those which are 
parasitic can exist when entirely deprived of color- 
ing matter. Variegation according to this theory is 
a sign of organic disease; the discolored or variega- 
ted portions of the leaf have lost their power of re- 
ducing the carbonic acid of the atmosphere; the 
plants are generally weaker, smaller, their flowers 
and fruit much poorer, and their power of resisting 
cold diminished. Variegation can be propagated by 
means of layers, buds or grafts, showing that the 
buds themselves are infected. The seeds, however, 
from variegated individuals usually produce normal 
and healthy plants. 


SrrmuLatinGe House Puants.—The Boston 
Journal of Chemistry says: House plants ought to 
be stimulated gently once or twice a week. Rain- 
water, so refreshing to summer flowers, always con- 
tains ammonia, which also abounds in all liquid 
manures. If you take an ounce of pulverized car- 
bonate of ammonia, dissolved in one gallon of wa- 
ter, it will make spring-water even more stimulating 
to your plants than rain-water. If you water your 
plants once in two weeks with guano water (one 
table-spoonful to a pail of water,) they will grow 
more thriftily. Chicken’s manure dissolved in water 
is excellent. Always keep the soil in your flower- 
pots loose. A common hairpin used daily will stir 
the earth sufficiently. 


Ants.—The same journal gives several plans of 
getting rid of ants in gardens. Entrap them by 
means of narrow sheets of stiff paper, or strips of 
board, covered with some sweet sticky substance. 
They will then be attracted and will get stuck fast. 
When you have caught a goodly number you can 
kill them and set the trap again. Or lay fresh bones 
around their haunts; they will leave everything else 
to attack these, and when the bones are well cover- 
ed with them they can be dropped into boiling wa- 
ter. If you wish merely to drive them away (with 
the prospect of having them settle elsewhere within 
grown borders) a few spoonfuls of coal oil poured 
into their retreats, or a few slices of raw onion buried 
there, will be taken by them as a strong hint to 
migrate, 


* | do we not look at the child and say, ‘‘ Jane, how old 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HILDREN as Proressors oF RELIGION.— 

We have got to believe that children may be 
brought to God. The Church of Christ has to be 
reconstructed on this point. If a man forty or fifty 
years of age presents himself before the Consistory, 
or Session, or the official body of the Church, for 
admission, we ask him a few questions, and we take 
him in without any hesitation or embarrassment. 
But how is it when a little girl of ten years comes 
to be received? We ask her questions. We may 
have in our souls the conviction that she is a Chris- 
tian. And yet, after we have asked the questions, 


are you?” ‘I am ten,” she replies. ‘Does your 
father know you are here?’ ‘“Yes.’”’ ‘You say 
you are only ten years of age,’"—and a scowl is on 
the questioner’s brow; “well, don’t you think you 
had better wait ?”’—Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 


CoLorapo Fossiits.—Abundant evidence, in the 
shape of fossil remains, is to be found in that por- 
tion of Colorado lying east of, and contiguous to, 
the base of the mountains, extending from north to 
south, through the entire length of the Sierra Ma- 
dres, that this region has once had a tropicai cli- 
mate. Fossil lions, tigers, leopards, and other 
tropical animals have been found in Nebraska, 
several degrees north of us. We have sections of an 
elephant’s tusk picked up on the range between 
Fairplay and Breckenridge. Of vegetable remains, 
the tropical fern, the palm leaf, the lemon. and the 
cocoanut are found in abundance. In the clay for- 
mations overlying our coal measures, the perfect im- 
pression of immense palm leaves are found. In 
sinking a shaft near Erie, the Rev. Mr. Van Val- 
kenburg found the impression of palm leaves four 
feet long, at almost every foot. In a lime ledge 
near Boulder are petrified cocoanuts in large num- 
bers. Besides, our remarkable coal measures, fifty- 
two feet in thickness, all evidently of vegetable 
origin, point unmistakably to the fact that these 
things were produced by the same influences now 
found in tropical regions. Now the question arises, 
and to which the attention of scientific men is di- 
rected, when and how were they produced? Did 
we once have the equdtor where we now are? If 
not, then how have we these formations here? And 
if so, then what produced the change, and placed 
the poles where they are? Was the change sudden 
or gradual? Could the upheaving of our mountain 
range, running from pole to pole, have so disturbed 
the balance as to cause the earth to swing round? 
These are serious questions that science may throw 
light upon, some time in the future.—Boulder (Cal.) 
News. 


CasTING out Devits.—A Methodist preacher, 
of alarge, muscular frame and a huge hand, with 
a powerful grip, some time ago was holding a meet- 
ing, at which quite an interest was awakened. A 
number of persons liad come to the anxious seat, 
and some had been converted. A group, consisting 
of two or three young men and as many young 
ladies, were present, whose object in coming was to 
have merriment. The minister kindly requested 
them to observe decorum befitting the place! One 
of them ventured in rather an ungracions manner 
to reply that they had “‘ understood that miracles 
were worked there, and they bad come to see some 
performed.” Upon this, our robust friend, the 
minister, coolly took the young man by the coat 
collar, deliberately led him down the aisle, and 
opening the door, without cer®émony landed him 
outside, quietly remarking: ‘‘We do not work 
miracles here, but we cast out devils!” 


EccEeNTRICITY IN SELECTING TExTs.—A certain 
preacher, who affected oddity, having become a 
candidate for some lectureship, and being required 
to preach a sermon to prove his fitness for the office, 
took for his text the word “ But.’’ He,thence drew 
the doctrine that no iot is without its trial or cross. 
Naaman was a mighty man, but he was a leper.— 
The cities of the plain were as fruitful as the garden 
of the Lord, but the men of Sodom were sinners be- 
fore the Lord exceedingly. The inhabitants of Ai 
thought they had put the Israelites to flight, but 
they wist not that an ambuscade was laid for them, 
etc., ete. When the divine came down from the 
pulpit, flushed very likely with anticipations of 
success, he was met with the appropriate observa- 
tion, “‘ Sir, it was a most ingenious sermon, but you 
are not the lecturer that will do for us.” 


—Mires, the celebrated French railway specu- 
lator, recently deceased, once helped Lamartine to 
a business by which he netted 40,000 francs a year 
The poet nevertheless remained insolvent, and 
made to his beuefactor only a present of his marble 
bust, finely chiseled, with forehead erect and Apollo- 
like features—a gesture of command, the hand 
pointing toward some distant object. Mires, who 
at first knew not what to do with the thing, had it 
installed in a niche just opposite to the bureau 
@abonnement of the Conseiltler du Peuple. A label 
with the following words was appended: ‘ Abon~ 
nez-vous en face!’’ [Subscriptions received over the 
way.] So that Lamartine became his own puffer, 
his own advertiser, his own epigrammatist and 
satirist. Never did the gasconade and daring of a 
Marsellais go further. 


—A correspondent of the Hxaminer and Chronicle 
pays his respects to a new book on Congregational 
polity, which is not overkind toward the Baptists. 
**Much of the stuff,’’. says this appreciative cor- 
respondent, “‘ written to reform and conform and 
praise the Baptists, especially this last tender bile 
of —— ——, makes me think of the tender solicitude 
of the shark when, opening his mouth he said to the 
swimming boy, ‘Come in, child, out of the wet.’ ”’ 


—The Wesleyan Methodists of England have 
dedicated a chapel in Rome, standing within a few 
rods of the Pantheon. It is in the Via dei Barbieri, 
on a ground floor, not far from the Ghetto, or Jews’ 
quarter, and well on the way to one of the bridges 
crossing the Tiber. It will accommodate one hun-| 








dred and fifty persons. 


—A country deacon was called in by a colored 
family to make a few remarks at the funeral of 
their son, inthe absence of the only clergyman in 
the place.—The weeping friends were seated about 
the room, when he arose and said: ‘It’s pretty 
bad; butif I was you, I wouldn’t take on so. It’s 
all for the best. S’pose he’d lived and growed up 
to be a fat, healthy boy—why, he’d never be nothin’ 
but a nigger, anyhow!’ This may be described as 
first-class consolation, 

—In the library of the Louvre, recently burnt 
by the insurgents, more than a hundred thousand 
volumes were destroyed, comprising manuscripts, 
historical documents, rare editions, all the French 
or foreign works presented to the Louvre for the 
Tuilleries, or for which the Court had subscribed, 
portfolios of engravings, collections of photographs 
of the various public or private galleries, etc. 


—Bishop Butler did not believe that to mind 
his own business is the whole duty of man. On the 
contrary, he taught “thatif we give more of our 
time and of our attention to ourselves and to our 
own matters than is our just due, we are taking 
what is not ours, and are guilty of fraud.” 


—A Scotch clergyman, not long since, had a 
D. D. conferred upon him by an American College. 
“Ah, William!” said bis old father when the son 
told of the honor, “it was of grace and not by 
works,”’ 


—The Grand Rabbi of Paris and his subordi- 
nates assisted at the interment of the murdered 
Archbishop Darboy—the first time that Jewish 
priests have assisted in a church at a Roman Cath- 
olic ceremony.—Jewish Messenger. 


—Full returns of the census of New York City 
give a grand total of 942,292 as the population of 
this municipality. Of this number, 510,553 are 
white, of native birth; 418,646 are white, of foreign 
birth, and 13,093 are colored. 


—Two chaps, delivering a telegraph message in 
an office under a hotel, as they left, heard the gong 
sound for dinner. ‘‘ Jerusalem!’’ exclaimed one of 
them. ‘There she goes, Jim !’’—Zion’s Herald. 


—Eighteen thousand British tourists are said to 
be on their way to view the ruins of Paris. Seven- 
teen thousand travelers entered by one line of rail- 
way alone in three days, last week. 


—When Dr. Watts, in his last illness, was asked 
how he did, he answered, ‘“‘ Waiting God’s leave to 
die.”’ 


—Wyss, the author of the “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” died recently at an advanced age. 


—The “ cross” school-ma’am’s paradise—Lick- 
ing county, O. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Country uting for Invalids. 

Dr. James C. Jackson, of Dansville, N. Y., who 
has been advertising his ‘‘Homeonu tie Hillside” 
in the Christian Union,is one of those men who, 
while having a thorough medical education, has 
also a way of thinking for himself as to the ways 
and means of restoring the sick to health. Giving 
no medicine, he tries to show those who commit 
themselves to his care how to live most wholesomely ; 
and that is the secret of his singular success. We 
cordially commend an attentive reading of his card 
to all who are looking for a pleasant place to rest 
and to get well in, with competent assistance and 
asivice thereto. The especial treatment of feminine 
physical ailments is in charge of his business part- 
ner, Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D., alady abundantly 
qualified for her duties. 

—— 
When does your Subscription Expire ? 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UnNIon at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if youwish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $8.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to every 
subscriber, old and new. 

: — 

Time! 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 

pj. 

Plymouth Pulpit. 
Isa weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLanwoop’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. Henry WARD 
BEECHER’s Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers beforeand 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “Washington” 
($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL'S ‘“‘Washington’’). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 











SS ennnaiin conan” = 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth's Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subscr'‘ption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those pot now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 





ART GRAVITATING TO BERLIN. 


NOTHER of the European celebrities of art 
and science, Helmholtz, the distinguished 
physiologist, and professor of natural philosophy, 
until recently the bright particular star of the 
University of Heidelberg, has accepted the call 
tendered him to a professorship at the University 
of Berlin. The world is indebted to this ardent 
and diligent investigator for the vention of the 
Ophthalmoscope (Speculum oculi), an instrument 
by which the interior of the eye, and its condition, 
whether healthy or diseased, can be observed ; 
also for the invention of the Tone Analyzer, an 
acoustical apparatus, by the use of which every 
sound can be scientifically analyzed, in its constit- 
uent or component parts, and the fullness, rich- 
ness, or poverty of each, tone determined. 

This apparatus is fully described in Helmholtz’s 
celebrated work, entitled Ueber Ton Empfindungen 
(On Sound Perception), a subject that has also 
specially engrossed the attention of Professor 
Tyndall, of London, who coéperates with Helm- 
holtz in this direction. 

Our eminently scientific piano manufacturers 
Steinway & Sons, have been continually employed 
with acoustical experiments, and these have led 
to the invention of an apparatus (patented Dec., 
1866), designated by them “The Patent Resonator,” 
which heightens the sensibility of the sounding- 
board to such an extent that numerous harmonic 
combination tones, hitherto unknown, are de- 
veloped, which produce that unparalleled rich- 
ness of tone that invariably characterizes the 
Steinway Piano. 

Their further experiments culminated in the 
invention, and application (in conjunction with 
their patent resonator) of “The Free Vibrating 
Bridge”—for the purpose of avoiding or suppress- 
ing all false combination tones — which was 
patented by them in 1869. 

The Royal Academies of Berlin and Stockholm 
recognized at onee the importance of the former 
invention, and by diplomas conferred Academical 
honors upon the Messrs. Steinway, creating them 
Honorary Life Members, whilst Helmholtz was in- 
duced by these successes to order one of their 
Concert Grand Pianos for his acoustical experi- 
ments at the Scientific Institutions in Berlin. This 
is certainly a great triumph for American Indus- 
trial Art, and a rare distinction and high compli- 
ment for the Messrs Steinway. 

Professor Helmholtz’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment to Messrs. Steinway & Sons is before us, 
and we translate it literally as follows: 

. BERLIN, June 9th, 1871. 

Dear Sirs :—Herewith I beg you to aecept my 
very best thanks for the Superb Grand Piano 
which you have sent me, and which has safely 
arrived. 

I am amazed at the prolonged vibration of its 
tones, by which the instrument becomes some- 
what organlike; by the lightness and delicacy of 
the touch (considering its great volume of tone); 
and by the precise and perfect cessation of the 
tones which the dampers effect—an element so 
essential to distinctness in playing. 

The perceptibility of the bass tones is much 
improved by the use of the long scale of the 

strings, and it is evident that in ordinary pianos’ 
the short and too heavily weighted strings pro 
duce unharmonious secondary. tones, the musical 
intervals become indistinct, and the quality de- 
cidedly smothered. ; 

With such an instrument as yours placed be- 
fore me, I must modify many of my formerly ex- 
pressed views regarding pianos. I hear frequently 
many harmonie combination tones, whilst, such 
along vibrating tone as that of your Grand 
Piano is much more sensitive to dissonances 
than that of ordinary instruments, the tones of 
which so quickly die away, etc., etc. 

I regret not having had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. William Steinway here, but I still hope to 
make his personal acquaintance, as he promised 
my wife he would call again. 

Once more, my very best thanks. 

Yours, 
To Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 
New! York, U.S. 


H. HELMHOLTz. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Pyle’s O. K. Soap, 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured drier tcheisc bre mered 
ton 8t., N. Y. 


> — 

Better is a dinner of herbs, served up on utensils which 
have been thoroughly cleaned with SAPOLIO, than a stalled 
ox brought before you upon soiled and tarnished table 
ware. Solomon, if he lived to-day, would verify this asser- 
tion. 


——_—_— 
Pratt’s Astral Oil is used in all families where a perfectly 
safe and reliable article is appreciated. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR i871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies? $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
yeniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya Uiberal compensation. Sendte ‘’* hers jor 
TERMS, &c 
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July 19, 1871, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial, 


Wall Street. The week was exceedingly dull, 
stocks and securities of all kinds scarcely having 
life enough to keep the quotation list full. 

Gold was dull, steady, and lower throughout the 
week, its greatest activity being on Monday. On 
Thursday the sales of $1,000,000 by the Treasury 
were at 112.27@112 ® cent., on offers to buy of $2,225,- 
000 in the aggregate. The market was influenced 
by a large demand for our Public Funds for trans- 
mission abroad, and the lowering of the Bank or 
England rate of Interest to 2percent. The For- 
eign Bxchanges were also favorably affected, and 
Sight Bills on London were quoted at 110%@110% 
per cent,, net. The 60 days’ rate 1104%@110\ per 
cent. 

Southern State Bonds and Railway Mort- 
gages are generally dull. There is a certain amount 
of trade, however, in these securities going on all 
the time for European account, which, added to 
the constant foreign demand for our Public 
Funds, has a favorable influence on Exchange. 


In the General Markets cotton and bread- 
stuffs were depressed at the end of the week, and 
provisions very irregular. Groceries were dull, 
except sugars, which have been more freely offer- 
ed. General trade continues dull. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last : 


American Gold Coin...... .. 118, Sire 1% 
0. 8. Currency 6" 114% 
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7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE . 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Raijroad, 
(begun july fast), is being pushed forward with 
reat energy trom both extremities of the line. 
Beveral thousand men a implored in 
and on the Pacific coas he grade is nearly com- 
leted 26 1S nrtles Sentwesd Pan m Lake Su’ pert 
ins are running over 130 "miles of 
— and tiack-la 
ward the py! bo: 
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.. Northern a 
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information. maps, pamphlets, etc. oO! 
on ap Neation * at ‘any agency, or from the under- 


“rosa JAY COOKE & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE.CITY UF NEW YORE, 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays’ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays] Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property: 


The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moncys 
paid into Court. 


. D.-MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Comatity. 
Charteres, by by the Sos Gov States, 
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NTIRELY SAFE SECURITIES,.— 
County, Town, City, and School District 
Bonds, paying a very high rate of interest. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 1) Pine St. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 
With 280 Miles of Road in Operation, 


CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 


ty $30,000 per mile already expended on 


that portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


oF 
NEW JERSEY, 


Indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL S8T., 
AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00,, 
No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 and 646 BROADWAY. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
the 41st semi-annual dividend on all deposits (by 
the rules entitled thereto) at the rate of Six per 
Cent. per annum, payable on and after the third 
Monday in July. 

. The dividend will be credited under date of July 
1, and if not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit of that date. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
TROY, N. Y¥.—(Kstablished 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Alarm, and 
ther Bells constantly on hand and mace to order. 
Made of genuine Bell fetal Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotesy Roseiiers. the best and most durabie 
— used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


“Larie | ape) Catalogue sent free upon applt- 
cation JONES & CO. Trey, x. pg 
r, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











,| CHARLES A. LAMONT, 


THE NEW YORK 
(VIADUCT) 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


DIRECTORS: 
ALEXANDER T. STEWART, A. OAKEY HALL, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
AUGUSTUS BELMOXT, PETER B. SWEEXY, 
LEVI P. Morton, 
JAMES F. D. LANNIER, HUGH SMITH, 
FRANELIN Osceop, WILLIAM T.BLODGETT. 
WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, RICHARD O’GORMAN, 
JOHN J. BRADLEY, Jose F. NAVARRO, 
CHARLES L. TIFFANY, HENRY SMITH, 
WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, EDWARD B. WESLEY, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, MANTON MARBLE, 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, JOHN TAYLOR JoHnN- 

STON, 
HENRY HILTON. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President, 


HUCH ‘SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 


Treasurer, 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation 
in that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on 
Stock Subscriptions give public notice for and on 
behalf of the Directors, and of such Company, 


MUSIC. 


‘A Grand Musical Convention 


And Festival 


OF THE 
Singers of Central and Northern New York, 


Will be held in Oswego, N. Y., commencing Tues- 
day, July 25th. and continuing four days, under the 
direction of Mr. JOHN ZUNDEL, OnGANIST 
OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn. The work used 
for the practice of Psalmody will be Mr. Zundel’s 
new book, “ Christian Heart-Songs.” 

Those interested may send fer circulars contain- 
ing full particulars to 


J. G. PARKHURST, 
Oswego, N. Y., 

JOHN ZUNDEL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 
THE PEARL, 


FOR 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


By J. M. KIEFFER. 
The best and most popular collection of Sunday- 
School music published this seaon. Everything 
NEW, BRIGHT, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Don’t select a new book until you have examined 


THE PEARL. 


A single copy mailed on receipt of 26 cents. 
Price: Bound in Boards, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 

















that Books of Subscription for the Capital Stock 
thereof will be opened on WEDNESDAY, the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF JUNE instant, at 
the following places in this City, viz. : 

At the Banking House of 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
No, 11 Nassau street. 
At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No, 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorized to construct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of 
New York. on the east and west sides thereof, from 
a common starting point at or near Chambers 8t., 
betweev Broadway and Chatham S8t.; also across 
the Harlem Hiver and through Westchester Coun- 
ty; with power to build additional tines of railway 
or branches, from time to time, in any part of the 
City or Westchester County. The property acquirea 
by the Company is exempted from taxes and assess- 
ments diring the period allowed for the final comple- 
tion of the raihvay*tn the city. The Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of New York are authorized 
and dtrected, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe ror Five 
Millions of Dollars of the stock of the Compa- 
ny, whenever one million dollars thereof has been 
subscribed for by private parties. This conditional 
anount of stock has been wholly subscrebed for and 
taken by the Directors of the Company. On the com- 
pletion of either of the lines of railway to the line 
of Westchester County, the Supervisors of that 





County are authorized to issue the bonds of the’ 


County to such amount as the Supervisors shull 
deem expedient, to aid in the construction and ex- 
tension of the railway in and through that County. 





THE Smee BELL FOUNDRY 
Established . 1826. 

lis for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc.. of 

rs have been made Py t this establishment 

than at all the founderies in the country 

combined. All Bells warranted. 1 illustrated 


sent free lication to 
1 EGR MENERLY. West Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y.) 


quality of Church, Acad- 
, Chime, Tower-Clock 
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PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS, S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
‘FIRE SOREENS, Eto, 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
Spine eves opeor oe r popela ular favor. hat result 
Meee over others, whic . a e ‘exogheut 1 i 
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meet ofa F. 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP'T, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. DREW, 

IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
| Spring, Mair, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair, and other Cushions fur 

urches, a , at 


No. 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


me 


Illustra’ 
Watcbes sent t per Ex we sed Cire 
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For the proper equalization of the interest of 
shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorized to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable 
out of the earnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as 
follows: 


TEN P#R CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scription. The residue to be paid as callea for b 
the Board of Directors on a notice of thirty da 
but no call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum will be issued by the Company payable 
out of the first earnings of the Railway on all in- 
stallments paid on Stock subscribed for: within 
thirty days after the Subscription Books shall be 
opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the 
Subspription Books at any time after the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Alexander T. Stewart, } Commissioners 

John Jacob Astor, t on behalf of 

Levi P. Morton, the Company. 
New Fork, Jung 16, 1871. 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good ‘Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cents fora copy, to try it, 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
U3 Bighth St., New York. 


‘‘Is PURE COLD” the Best 
Singing Book for Sunday-Schoolst” 
This inquiry is answcred by the fact 
that 


“SONGS OF 











161,000 Copies 
have been sold, and «PURE GOLD” is 
mot yet three months old! Send 25 
cents for a copy, in paper cover. 


“ BRIGHT JEWELS,” “ FRESH LAURELS,” “GOLD- 
EN CENSER,.” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” “GOLDEN 
CHAIN,” are all popular, and any Sunday-Scaool 
may confidently order either, as these Publicauons 
outrank all others. 


For Sale at most Book and Music Stcres. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
426 Broome Street, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


“THE PRIZE” AT REDUCED RATS, 


THE PRIZE FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, by Geo. 
F. » Published by us about fourteen months 


ago, has reached an issue so much in excess of 
100,000 COPIES 


that we celebrate = event by SeSuctn lits price. 
Though it contains 32 pages more pA similar 
boone stiegares mutes Set 

m,” si .§ 
fia’ dh a dosen ; ‘or $30 hundred "The Prize” ig 











Fo® LIVERPOOL, 
ia Queenstown), 
Cauueaee THE U.8. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND G T ERN 
STEAM COMPA vie 
will dispatch one their first-class, full | 
ig —t steamships ayy 


FROM PIER NO. NORTH RIVER, 
WEDNESDAYS 2 


MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 
1D July 19, are 
BOTORADO Une F.FREEMAN.. “ape 2, 


P. 
12 
P. 
Rn 
A. 


at 

ag. feats 
MING. Capt Wit prem “Koae Bot tl Ao 
Cabin paseage, 


Steerage Pee fom (Office No. 2 Broadway), $30 
currency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall 8t. 


DEVLIN &CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 














i PS Nr ea 
SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, . 


est Hotel m the North-Wens: 
Gkdn Bho’ & WALTERS, | 


The largest and 
| Wes frst opened 





7. as well. - one of the best books 
at July 1, 1871. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 


‘FoR THE 
PIANO FORTE, CABINET ORCAN, MELO- 
DEON. QUITAR, CORNET, VIOLIN, 
FIFE, ACCOROEON, CERMAN 
ACOORDEON, CLARIONET, 
FLUTE, FLACEOLET. 
Price of each book 75 cents. 


ame = alt Srest Sevoriten, beca: 
are cheap, are full of easy and live m4 
and. have enough of instructive watter for the 


Winner has also compiled a collection of 
uvely 


PARTY DANCES. For Violia and Piano, and of 

DANCE MUSIC. For Flute and Piano. Each 7% cts. 
Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


126,000 CHILDREN | 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath Schoo! Book 


SILVER SONG, 
ry es rae can will 


dred. Single copies, Sbe., mag 


finer 176 
Specimen pages free, 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


“Songs for the Sanctuary. 











Will be Ready September Ist. 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A la querte volume of 204 es, suitable for 
quartetie or chorus choirs, gh le of contents 
comprise ee from the most eminent 
American gy of church music, gems from 
the works of t masters, and the choicest 
compositions of the as autnon, The whole will form 
the most co te and desirable collection of sa- 
cred music t. The work is equally well 
adapted for use in all Protestant dententnations. 
Mr. Baumbach has devoted to the preparation of 
this work rk the b est years of his life. = intends it 
to be his —_ work of this class, and, t ore, has 
ed no pains to make it worthy Of a S permanent 
Shace ins in all bY wi choirs. Price, bound in cloth, 
3.; boards, $2.50. Copies mailed prepaid on receipt 
of the price. 


LYON & HEALY, Bublishers, 
150 Clark St., Chieago. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &ce. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 











The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, ani 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials, etc 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1528.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lth and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA LD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consisten 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor, Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine maser 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. tor sale 
rent, at very iow rices. forcash. Their HALUET, 
DAVIS, & CO's are unsurpassed. Thct 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
tine and a very cheap. They - on smal! month !y 
Gzmente and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
ox ocx Apeeo are pre superb. You can get a 9908 bargain 
uned and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES., 
{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
Builders of Pe powerta COLISEUD, pkee AR i roc 














LY MOUTH 
, and of many hundreds of ante thy of 
os, in in every part of the country, and of al! denom- 


Readentbted in New York by 


JAMES A. gUrven foam. 1 Ferry St, 
a meee and contracts ne oumeed 4 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory . 


A Great Offer. GUA NY. 
will ot ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

ee ar x ORGANS of six first-class makers, 

oan. DURING THIS MONTH, wo 


aters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
© will take a small 

~- La eash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
8 











ualities of the 
the market. In its Ca- 
EST FamilyMachine 


i 
of but THIRTEEN Jourixa PARIS. 
© See In its ar af Ope Operan 
quiet, and oh ing easily 
comprehen 
Superior Construction and Beauty ¢ of Style and Finish, 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE 18 ITS 


RTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and saat device 


RP en ies 8 @ preféren ge. and whitch 
<a Superior to. all to all other Machines. | 


we DAVIS has been before the public near! 
and, unlike other Machines, has s 4 
into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
a TON eames on account of its many 


its are in 
a we desires orery oe in the 


occupied, 
tow om the most liberal terms known to th trad 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, e 





THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N, Y. 








panei ii iti hnettingie ne ee hte 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vol. IV., No, 3. 








WHY PRINTERS ARE D1isstPATED.—A certain 
typo, whose nose shone in the dark like a light- 
house, from the effects of steady and copious 
libations of stimulants, having keen asked why 
printers were dissipated, astonished the ques- 
tioner by the following neat answer : 

When others shunned the murky sky, 
Where flash on flash was bright’ning, 

Great Franklin went to fly his kite, 
And bottled up the lightning. 


And since his time, when cares oppress, 
And the hard times are tight’ning, 
The printer seeks to drown his woes 
In draughts of “bottled lightning.” 


When badly tattered—his warm heart 
A place for grief to rankle in— 

He takes the “ lightning,” flies his kire, 
And thinks himself a Franklin. 








HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. HAtTcH. 
Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
s MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street 
New York, July 10, 1871. 

THE First MorTGAGE GOLD Bonps or 
THE CHESAPEAKE ANP OHIO RAILROAD 
Company offer peculiar inducements to 
judicious investors. 

1. The Road is under experienced, con- 
servative and honorable management. 
The Company is one of the strongest 
and most reliable and trustworthy cor- 
porations in the country, with a well- 
established credit and possessing prop- 
erty and franchises of great value. 

2. There is ample security for the en- 
tire mortgage, already existing in com- 
pleted road, equipments and work done. 

8. The regular and prompt payment of 
interest and the security of the principal 
are beyond question. 

4. It is an old and successful Road, with 
227 miles now in profitable operation, and 
100 miles additional nearly completed, 
extending itself in response to the de- 
mands of commerce, AS A GREAT East 
AND West TRUNK LINE FROM THE AT- 
LANTIC TO THE O80, and for the accom- 
modation of the immense mineral re- 
sources along its line. 

5. The traffic necessary to render its 
extension profitable does not depend 
upon aslow future development, but an 
enormous and profitable trade is already 
waiting for and inviting it. 

6. The Loan is sufficient in amount to 
become widely known, popular and mar- 
ketable, while it will be but a slight tax 
upon the great earning capabilities of 
the Road. 

The exchange of Five-twenties for 
these Bonds may be made with entire 
safety, and will now yield a profit of 
over 20 per cent. 

Bonds are in denominations of $1,000 
$500, and $100. 

Interest payable May and November. 

Price, until further notice, 92, and ac- 
orued interest, from May 1. 

FISK & HATCH. 
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DOES IT PAY? 


Nearly two hundred losses, varying in amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Ct., on its tickets of insurance against 
accidents, in the State of New York alone. IN- 
SURE. 











THE 


8 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


offer very superior advantages to parties desiring 
the safest and most profitable reinvestment of 


JULY DIVIDENDS 


or other surplus funds. These bonds are based 

upon 

1st—THE BEST LOCATION in the South for a largely 
paying road. . 

24—ONE OF THE STRONGST RAILROAD COMPANIES 
in the country, the list of leading stockholders 
embracing Hon. EDWIN D. MORGAN, Hon. JoHN 
A. GRISWOLD, Messrs. MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
J.& W. SELIGMAN & Co., L. VON HOFFMAN & 
Co., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE, 
JOHN STEWARD, and other well-known capital- 
ists. 

3d—THE EXPENDITURE, by the stockholders, of 
nearly TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of their own 
funds in the construction of the line, before 
offering bonds for sale. Two-thirds the entire 
line is already built. 

4th—STATE AID, from Louisiana, to the amount of 
more tban eight million dollars. 


The 


First Mortgage Bonds 


now offered are only in the denomination of $1,000, 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, 
or seven per cent. gold in London, at the option of 
the holder, at the time each coupon is due. Bonds 
oan be registered, if desired. Price 90 and accrued 
interest from July Ist. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than sev- 
enty-seven per cent. greater annual interest than the 
same amount invested in the new Government Five 
per Cents. 

The fullest information given on application, 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 
AND 
Financial Agent, N.O., M. & T. RR. CO., 


No, 23 Nassau St., New York, 


GENTS to oot i Re Soot. § aang, and 
ree } rox oNew York. 





DRY GOODS. 


LYLE’S 
NEW SIXTH AVENT: 
BEE ESEE | avonns ERECT merce, 
OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITs eoaROW DE INCREASING 








Cc 
CROWD 


CROWDS 
PROVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMEN'N'S 
EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 
Enceuraged by the immense and daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding that 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 
are appreciated on the Avenue, has. éuring © 
jam ane & ‘ew days, made = od purchases, irect 
‘acturers er made f 
any retail qouublighiment in rt hewe ew York, ‘including an 
stock ef 


immense 
STRAW GOODS. 
These goods are now OPEN for ins) atioa, and 
are marked FOR SALE at a very LL AD- 
VANCE, making oe = 
INCOMPARABLE 
In PRICE, OU ALITY. AND STYLE, 
GRAND EXPOSITION 


OF 
peop) « GOooDs. 


TTRAOTION No. 1 
English French, ard Italian 
CHIP HATS. 


m $2.20 to 
being less than half the ordinary prices. 


CTION No. 
LEGHORN na ide Brim, from $1.40 to $4.80. 


eee, Bonnets by by Round Hats, 


ATS, 38 and 40c. 
ATTRACTION No. 6, 


“OUR Bors~ HATS. 
for $1, can’t be eres. 
NEW GOODS IN EVERY Rane CH OPENED 
HOSLERY, 
HOUSERERPING Goons, 
TRIMMINGS 
RIBBONS AND FLOWERS, 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S . 

Creat Kid Clove Sate 

CON TINURS TH HIS WEE 

THE STOCK AGA ARGELY INC REAS iD. 

“one E OF THOSE y ERY POPULAR M 


E CELEBRATED SEAMLESS GLOVES. 
ALWAYS BOLD FOR $2, 


Only $1.25 A PAIR. 
THE “WONDER OF TRE AVENUE, bs 
OUR 4 CENTS KID 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 
A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 
BUTTON GLOVE, ip ali the NEW SHADES, 


ALL WARRAN TED 
WE GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF THE 
ABOVE THAT RIP OR TEAR. 
REMEMBER, 
REMEMB 
THE GREAT KID GLOVE SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 





NEW YORK. 





Will continue to offer the balance of their ME- 
DIUM AND RICH (this season’s productions) 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
To Close the Season, 


At Prices Greatly Reduced, 


CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, AT 12% 
CENTS. 
BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 2 
CENTS, FORMERLY 50 CENTS. 
FRENCH JACONETS, 15 CENTS, FORMERLY % 
CENTS. 
FRENCH JACONETS, 20 CENTS PER YARD, 
FORMERLY 40 CENTS. 
FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 CENTS, USUAL 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND STRIPED 
SILK GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRIAS, 
CREPE DE PARIS, AMURE GRENA- 
DINES, GAUZE SERGES, &c., &e. 
ALSO, 
SILK and WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE CHINES, 
JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS 
AND WASH POPLINS, 
At Equally Low Prices. 
THE BALANCE OF OUR STOCK 
or 


Simmer Shawls at Half Price, 


N.B.—This store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
at3 P.M. during JULY and AUGUST. 








NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 

Series. March to September, 1870. 
These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 


8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards, 
Price, $2.50. 

First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Se $2.50 per vol. 


FT hy ee 


Bee: es 


Ro ean 
on receipt of 
j. 8. y. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





27 Park Place, New York. 


= 


ELCIN 
(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., on 4, 1869. 
imati 

Watch, in my -” maton e as nish wad 
" evidence of 
anufact 3 R commend 


4. a 
Shit omy employed in 
— to all ved in th who desire 
JOHN ALM 
Gehammar of I oan 
NO MOVEMENTS RETAILED BY THE COM- 
PANY. 


Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


The Elgin I!)ustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Ll- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,”” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon 

lication to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
17 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 











INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, oO. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B, BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAETRAL IT ey oe ht ExPe- 
rience, ene: re 
cosmopolitan, an Pan Bam —With ys 
at the center of - aS its eomplete system of 
business works saving of time and 
money—Its eight th A 
Agencies Established ! 'g700,000 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
reoty 0 per cent. en tate lines upon desir- 








alee and ‘prompt spirit We tavite the public to 
Hane Periepicals. 


$4 per Year 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$7 for Two. 
An Extra Cong 
of either 
‘or buh ] 
IVE SUBSCRIB 
ERS at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 
or, Six Copies for 
$20. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











gen aag per horse 
pow: 

ROPER C. E. CO., 1% Chtnnansei.. N.Y. 
SENECA FALLS 


Bell Foundry, 
For im ‘steamboat Facto- 
/ Send for Circularand Prices 


RUMSEY & 00., 


P SeNEcA FALLS,N.Y., U.S.A. 


THEA NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit att tastes. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


Family _ Knitting « Machine. 
$! 000 J0,$9,00 000 can make in almost 


can make in almost 
section 0: coming a Bick. 
FORD's - = — NITTER, 


vay kg tte p oe 
ple teness to y mest tpi vote of Pos Ronsehold fo for 
either domestic 0 00. Sows 
stamped envelope, With Rf fain westenn, for - - 
lustrated book. ‘A BICKFORD, 





















Not a fountain pen, but 3 Writes Holder, tet by 
fi | pheric ay words at % re 4 


e A 
oaahi Nickel-pia Book® 4 a Chas of ax: Now \parers 
One of the best of ‘ts kind.”—Scientific Amer., N.Y. 





Boal CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 







‘raveling, 
pa ichance 10 mak make @; to yo 8 ber day 
eee ae aaa ee 

is BO rise. 
a 
a Ge orig Dearbora bt. 1 Ohicago, lil. 








IN 
8 OOLEY’S M UNTAIN Wi caponerSehon LY 
seh Hew. . ROH, ae 
Schooley’s ings. New ersey 


i — — 


INE. free from aleobol: pure, rich, and 


dewutifl . WEEOn, MDs Vineland, N. J. 








nand | P, P.O, M , 


Vice- of useful th 


P. F..0, M. Flies 


TRADE P. F. Oo. M. MARK. and 
P. F. 0. M. BERRI & CO.’S Mosquitoe 


CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 


In this IMPROVED MOSQUITO CANOPY provision Flies 
is made for the drawing up of the curtains or pend- 
ant portions of the net, s¢ that they are out of the 


P. F. 0. M. Silvie aot on as ame since and 

apart and packed in the small case (measuring 4 
1 accom te 

P.F.0, M. Se Gin Cegiie-h ee umeeeT aarte Mosquitoes, 
traveling. 
Buy One or a Thousand. 

P. F, 0. M. H. B. CLAFLIN & co., Flies 

P. F. 0. M. Cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥., Sole Agents. and 

P. F, 0. i. BERRI & co., Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





TO INVALIDS. 
DO YOU WISH TO GET WELL? 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

This Institution, so celebrated for the restoration to health of thousands of Chronic invalids, wha 
have taken treatment in it, under the professional management of its Physician-in-Chief JAS.C. JACK- 
SON, M.D., having had the past wintergver an hundred patients, who came from % States of the Repub- 
lie and from British Provinces, has opened its 


SPRINC AND SUMMER SEASON. . 


The Establishment is peculiar in its methods and medical management. Dr. JACKSON, its founder, 
began twenty-five years ago to elaborate his philosophy. by treating the sick on the plan, that whatever 
legitimately helps to keep one from getting sick, ought to be available, in some measure, in restoring 
him to health when he is sick. 

In using therefore only those substances as remedies for, which every one admits are good as pre- 
ventives of, disease, success the most wonderful has attended his practice. The history of the Healing 
Art cannot show another instance where a Physician, in a quarter of a century, has treated over 20,000 
chronic invalids of various ages, of both sexes, forall the maladies common to North America, and 
cured or essentially helped 2% per cent. of the whole number, yet who, in his entire practice, never gave 
one nor all of them a particle of medicine. 

Pr. Jackson has shown himself a benefactor of mankind, while at the same time he has secured for 
himself ‘a permanent and widely extended reputation, by having demonstrated in his practice, through 
the most unquestionable and significant illustrations, the following facts : 

1st. That there is no need for persons to be sick. 

2d. That when sick, of the whole number only very few need to die. 

3d. That in order to get well, medieines are not necessary. 

4th. That all that is needed for the sick in order that they shall get well, are such conditions of Vwi. 
as will permit their Vital Force to work in their bodies according to the Laws of Life and Health. 

Now, to all who, being sick, would like to get well, and having tried drugs and medicines, are willing 
to abandon them and make use of NA‘’TURE’S THERAPEUTICS, such as air, light, water, food, dress, 
sleep, exercise, rest, play, pleasant associations, and the like, 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE 
will be open the coming season. 

It is one of the most beautiful places in the world. 

It is one of the healthiest. 

Its All-Healing Spring is famous in Indian tradition, as well asin our personal knowledge, for the 
purity of its waters and their appropriateness to the wants of diseased bodies. 

Our Home on the Hillside is not an hotel, nora place for the fashionably foolish, nor the foolishly 
fashionable to visit; but it is an admirable place for tired-out, over-taxed, worn-down, half-sick, 
wholly-sick, diseased, suffering men and women, who want health, long for it, are slowly dying for need 
of it,to come and find what hitherto they have failed togind elsewhere. 

The object of the Proprietors and Physicians is to give health to those who, having lost it, are 
willing to do what Nature requires in order to Its recovery. Such persons we shall be glad to receive, 
and to such we shall always give our best endeavors. 

Address, with stamp for answer, 


JAMES C, JACKSON, M.D., or 
Miss HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 

Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., Proprietors. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


J08. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 












E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 2 


OFFICES: CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pall 
Mall, London. $8,000,000 
U. S, BRANCH: GOLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Street, ies 
New York, Incorporated, 1803. 





Now is the Time! A New Vol.!! 
A CHANCE TO TRY IT! 


DON’T THINK BECAUSE YOU HAVE SUBSCRIBED FOR THE 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR 1871, 


THAT 18.,ANY REASON WHY YOU SHOULD NOT TAKE 


THE PLO Pr OR'PA EB 
PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 


ONE OF TRE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINES. 
The articles it contains are of tho by hest value, all tending to make men better, PHYSICALLY, 
par apedh ang MORALLY, and differen m those contained in ~ 4 other periodical now published. 
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